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i 

WE  reviewed  the  two  volumes  precedjng,  in  our  work  for 
March  1787,  and  have  too  long, deferred  pur, review  of 
the  prefent.  We  therefore  haften  to  make  up  in  difpatchi  for 
our  ilownefs  in  advance. 

<  The  letters" which  compofe  thefe  volumes/-*  fays  Sir;  John  ia 
is  preface*  to  thefe  two' laft,**  ‘  confift,.of  fuch  as  were  wfittca 
.in  the  reign*  of  Heuiry  yi,"and'in.the'firft  ten  years  of  .‘that  of 
Edward  IV;  and  being  of  a.more  private  nature^ than  thofe  be¬ 
fore  given  to  the  public,,  the  editor  has  found  much  greater, 
difficulty  in  afcertairiing  perfons,  dates,  and  events,  than  he", 
did  in  preparing  thofe  ’  which  treated  of  well-known  tranf- 
aiSions. — The  contents  of  many  of;thefe-  letters  will  perhaps 
appear  trifling  to  common  readers ;  but  to^tnofe  who>wifli  to 
enter  into  the  domeftic  and  private*life.'of  the  writers^  the  va^. 
rious  little  traits  and  diftinguifhing  features  of  this-diftant  pe¬ 
riod,  will  be  at  lead  amu(ing,*if  not  inftrudive.— Such  are* 
the  thoughts  which- have  occurred  to  the  writer  from  his  cx-^ 
amination  of  thefe  letters,  and -there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
reader  will  participate  in  them;  at  the  fame, time  confidering 
tfx.the/pleafing  reveries  of  fuchj  ds^  refleding'oh^  ancient 
‘nianners  with  a.  view  to  their  own  happinefs,  congratulate 
themfelves  that  the  prefent  moment  is  their  own ;  that  not .. 
r'nly  thofe,  whom  they  thus  fee  in ,  the  recplledlion  of  timqs* ' 
paft,  have  been  for  ages  at  reft  in  .the  grave,  but  that 
.»heir  children’s  children  have  likewife  mouldered  away,  and  ^ 
furned.ta  their  native  earth.’  .  , 
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The  reader  therefore  is  fairly  apprifed,  not  to  expeft  too 
much  gratification  of  his  curiofity  in  thefe  letters.  Thefe  give 
us  only  a  microfcopic  view  of  fociety,  exhibit  the  little  move, 
ments,  and  difplay  the  petty  habits,  of  private  life.  Thefe  the 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the  eye,  and  to  imprefe 
upon  the  mind,  of  his  reader.  And  we  (hall  endeavour  to  give 
an  equal  view  of  him  and  of  his  letters,  to  our  readers. 

*  The  two  portraits  [of  perfons]  here  [in  frontifpiece  to 

•  Vol.  III.]  reprefented  on  a  chequered  marble  pavement, 
‘  kneeling  on  cuChions  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  being  in  ar. 

•  mour  with  furcoats  of  their  arms,  are  thofe  of  King  Henry  VI, 

•  and  John  Mowbray,  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  houfe, 

•  taken  from  a  painted  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  a: 

•  Bedford.* 

To  (hew  the  author’s  manner  of  managing  his  letters,  wc 
will  give  a  few  lines  from  his  firfl ; 


*  Kor  y®  goode  reule  demefny ng 
and  feuretee  of  ye  kynges  p’fone 
and  draught  of  him  to  venue  and 
connyng  and  efehuying  of  eny 
ylrTg  yat  mighte  yeve  em- 
pefehem't  or  let  y'to  or  caufe  cny 
charge  defaulte  or  blame  to  be 
Jeyd  upon  y®  Erie  of  Warrewyk 
at  eny  tyme  withouten  his  defert, 
he,’ 


'For  the  good  rule,  demean* 
ing,  and  furety,  of  the  king’! 
perfon,  and  draught  of  him  to 
virtue  and  conning  ( knoiK'kJn)^, 
and  efehewing  of  any  thing  thai 
might  give  impeachment  or  lci| 
thereto,  or  caufe  any  charge,  de¬ 
fault,  or  blame,  to  be  laid  upon 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  any  unii 
without  his  defert,  he,’  &c. 


^  Thefe  articles,’  remarks  Sir  John,  ^  are  judicious^  anJ 

•  could  not  have  been  more  eoncifely  nor  more  perfpicuouli; 

•  worded,  nor  have  contained  more  important  matter  for  th 

•  well-governing  of  a  youth,’  Henry  Vlth,  then  nearly  elevc 
years  old,  ‘  if  they  had  been  the  production  of  modern  fnnt 

*  neither  could  the  good  fenfe  and  propriety  of  [conduCl  in]i^ 
^  great  officers  and  council,  have  been  at  this  day  more  adv^^ 

•  tageoufly  fhewn,  in  the  guarded  and  fatisfaClory  man" 
^  whereby  they  afl'ented  to  the  terms  propofed.’ 

Yet,  as  Sir  John  adds,  ‘  the  prefent  idea  of  chaftife  * 
^  would  undoubtedly  have  been  different,  but  it  was  then  con| 
^  nant  to  the  rough  manners  of  the  age.’  The  words 
article  are  thefe,  in  the  editor’s  Englifh:  ^  confidering 

♦  blefled  be  God !  the  king  is  grown  in  years,  in  ftatureof^ 
<  perfon,  and  alfo  in  conceit  and  knowledge  of  his  high  ^ 

*  royal  authority  and  eftate,  the  which  naturally  caufe  him,  2 

*  from  day  to  day  as  he  groweth  (hall  caufe  him  more  and 

*  to  grudge  with  chajiifing  and  to  loath  /V,  fo  that  it  may 

•  ably  be  doubted  but  he  will  conceive  againft  the  faid  earl, 

*  any  other  that  will  take  upon  him  to  chajilfe  him  fo" 

‘  cefi- 
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t  dcfiaults,  difpleafure  or  indignation  therefore  ;*  he  defires  to  be 
iupported,  ‘  in  chaftiftng  of  him  for  his  defaults.’  ff^e  fee  little 
of  ‘  the  rough  manners  dif  the  age’  in  this.  We  fee  only  that 
the  idea^  of  correftion  for  children  were  theii  very  different 
from  the  editor’s  now.  *  Then;’  as  he  reniarks  again  in 
III.  206,  *  the  parental  authority  Was  carried  to  very  different 
« lengths  to  what  it  is  in  thcfe  days.— This  fame  lady  [Agnes 
«  Paffon]  in  her  dircdions  to  Matter  Greenfield  (in  Letter 

*  XXXV;  Vol.  I.  p.  143)1  prays  him  to  belatti  her  fon  Cle-r 
<  ment  well^  ‘‘  if  he  hath  not  done  wellj  nor  will  not  amend.” 

We  thus  fee  Sir  John  fuppofing  the  prefent  generation  of  chil¬ 
dren,  high  or  low,  to  be  all.edUcated  without  any  the  flightcft 
ufe  of  the  rod.  A  fupppfition  that  may  do  credit  to  the  milki- 
Bcfs  of  his  own  mindj  if  he  is  a  father;  ,but  docs  high  difcredit 
to  his  underttahding'  and  judgment.  Biit  he  is  no  father,  we 
take  it  for  granted ;  ^s  the  ncceffitles  of  nature^  if  he  had  been,  ‘ 
muft  have  compelled  him  to  perfonal  corredtion;  and  have  fwept 
this  pedantty  of  philofophy  before  them. 

We  findj  indeed,  the  praftice  of  thofe  times  very  different 
from  that  of  the  prefent  in  one  point.  ^  The  concluding  part 
^  of  the  fettlement^^  notes  Sir  John,  ‘  ought  not  to  efcape  our 
^  obfervation ;  where  the  40  marks  per  annum^  fettled  upoii 
‘  the  iffue  male,  is  [are]  to  depend  upon  the  good  behaviour  of 
^  fuch  ijfue  to  the  father.*  The  vrords  of  the  condition  are,  ‘  in 

*  cafe  the  fame  male  iffue  be  governed  to  the  faid  John,  as  the 
^  fon  oWeth  to  be  to  the  father*  Nor  do  we  hefitate  to  fay,  that 
this  pradtice  is  right. 

Letter  Xlth;  ‘  To  my  well-beloved  fon,  John  Patton;  be 
this  delivered  in  hatte : 

*  Son,  I  greet  you  well;  arid  let  yoii  weet;  that  for  as  much 
^  as  your  brother  Clement  letteth  me  weet  that  ye  defire  faith- 
‘  fully  my  bleffing ;  that  bleffing  that  I  prayed  your  father  to 

*  give  you  the  latt  day  that  ever  he  fpake,  and  the  bleffing  of  all 
‘  faints  under  heaven,  and  mine;  mote  [rnuji)  come  to  you  all 

^  ‘  days  and  tinies  5  and  think  verily  none  other  but  that  ye 
,  ‘  have  it,  and  (hall  have  it,  with  that  {on  condition)  that  I  find 
you  kind  and  willing  to  the  weal  of  your  father’s  foul,  and  to 

*  the  welfare  of  your  brethren.  By  my  counfel  difpofe  yourfelf 

*  as  much  as  ye  may;  to  have  lefs  to  do  in  the  world  ;  your  fa¬ 
rther  faid,  In  little  biifinefs  lyeth  much  rett.”  This  world  v 
I*  Is  but  a  thoroughfare,  and  full  of  woe ;  and;  when  we  depart 

‘  therefrom,  right  nought  [we]  bear  with  us,  but  our  good 
^  deeds  and  ill ;  and  there  knoweth  no  man  how  foon  God  will 
^  clepe  (call)  him  ;  and  therefore  it  is  good  for  every  creature 
\to  be  ready;  Whom  God  vifiteth,  him  he  loverh.  And  as 

*  for  your  brethren,  they  will;  I  know,  certainly  labour  all  that 

0^2  ^  in 
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‘  in  them  lyeth  for  you.  Our  Lord  have  you  in  his  blefiid 

*  keeping,  body  and  foul.  Written  at  Norwich,  the  29th  day 
^  of  Oftober.  By  your  mother,  Agnes  Pafton.^— This  letter 
we  have  felecled,  and  given  entire,  becaufe  it  is  a  fhort  one, 
and  becaufe  it  is  alfo,  in  the  beft'  fenfe,  a  good  one.  *  The 
‘  ftyle  of  it,’  obferves  the  editor,  ‘  is  that  of  a  moft  afFeftionate 
‘  mother,  and  the  introduftion  of  his  father’s  faying  is  a  mafterly 
‘  ftroke.  Her  own  refleflions  are  judicious,  appolite,  and  well- 
‘  timed  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  difeourfe  [Sir  John  means  addrefi] 
‘  would  do  honour  to  a  parent  at  this  day,  when  our  thoughts, 
‘  manners,  and  language,  are  fo  much  more  refined  than  they 

*  were  during  the  age  in  which  this  was  written.’ 

Letter  XV  1th.  ‘  Katherine  Walfliam  (hall  be  wedded  on 

*  the  Monday  next  after  Trinity  Sunday,  as  it  is  told  me,  to 
^  the  galant  w^ith  the  great  chain ;  and  there  is  purveyed  for  her 
^  much  good  array  of  gowns,  girdles,  and  attires,  and  much 
‘  other  good  array,  and  he  hath  purchafed  a  great  purchafe  of 
^  five  marks  (3/.  6r.  8i.)  by  the  year,  to  give  her  to  her 
^  jointure.’ 

Of  Letter  XXIft  Sir  John  obferves  thus:  ‘  it  informs  us  of 

*  the  price  and  value  of  land  at  this  period.  Fourteen  years 

*  purchafe  feems  high,  fmee  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  John 
‘  [FaftolfJ  bought  it  for  Its  convenience,  as  he  mentions  felling 
^  it  again. — I1U1470,  twenty  years  after  this  time,  the  reward 
^  offered  for  apprehending  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  iccd 
‘  in  money,  or  100/.  a  year  in  land.  This  feems  to  fix  land, 
‘  at  that  period,  at  only  ten  years  purchafe  ;  perhaps  the  pre- 

ceding  civil  wars  had  caufed  this  abatement  in  its  value.’ 
The  letter  XXX Vth  ‘  is  given  merely  to  fhew,  that  youn^ 

*  women  of  good  families  were  brought  up  as  attendants  upon 

*  ladies  of  rank,  anil  ferved  them  not  only  in  the  capacity  oftb 

*  modern  lady’s  woman,”  but  were  taught  all  kinds  of  needle* 

*  works,  paftry,  cookery,  &c.  thus  qualifying  them  to  becoir: 
‘  good  mothers,  frugal  houfewifes,  and  ufeful  members  of  th 
‘  community.  How  finccrely  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  i" 
‘  daughters  of  the  gentry  of  the  firft  rank,  and  of  tradefme' 
‘  have  now  nearly  the  fame  education ;  every  fchool  is 

boarding-fehool  for  young  ladles,”  where  drefs  and  the 
^  lite  accomplilhments  (as  they  are  called)  are  indiferiminate^ 

*  taught,  to  the  young  lady  of  family  and  fortune,  and  to  t' 
^  young  lady  zvho  has  neither  family  nor  fortune.^ 

Letter  XLlIId.  ‘  T'uefday  Sir  John  Heveningham  vti 
^  (went)  to  his  church,  and  heard  three  maffes ;  and  came  ho- 

*  again  never  merrier;  and  faid  to  his  wife,  that  he  would 

.  ^  fay  a  little  devotion  in  his  garden^  and  then  he  would  dine ;  - 

*  forthwith  he  felt  a  fainting  in  his  leg,  and  fyyd  (fit)  doA 
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( this  was  at  nine  of  the  clock,  and  he  was  dead  ere  noon.* 
Note.  ‘  By  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  hour  of  dinner 
«  was  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.’ 

In  No.  XLVIIth  are  marriage-articles  ftating,  that  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  intended  bride  (hall  pay  to  the  bridegroom  ‘  400 
<  marks  (266/.  131.  4^.)  in  hand  of  lawful  money  of  England, 

‘  and  over  that  (befides)^  if  the  faid  marriage  be  holden  with  the 
‘  fald  Agnes  [an  evident  mifprint  for  Elizabeth^  the  daughter  of 
‘  Agnes,  and  the  intended  bridej,  the  faid  Agnes  (hall  bear  the 
^'cojiages  thereof  the  day  of  the  weddings  with  fuch  chambering  as 
‘  (hall  be  to  the  pleafure  of  the  faid  Agnes.’  Note.  ‘  This 
‘  word  ‘  chambering*  is  here  ufed  in  a  good  fenfc,  and  probably 
‘  means  joyous  entertainment  and  feafting ;  but  it  may  mean 
certain  expences  to  be  borne,  or  goods,  &c.  to  be  bought,  on 

I*  is  occafion.’  It  plainly  means  only  the  former;  and  fo 
IS  a  ftriking  proof,  how  much  a  word  may  vary  in  its  im- 
:  through  two  or  three  ages.  Here  chambering  fignifies  fea(i^ 
but  in  our  verlion  of  the  Bible  (ignifies  fenfuality.  ‘  Let 
;  walk  honeftly  as  in  the  day,’  the  apoftle  writes  in  Engli(h, 
)t  in  rioting  and  drunkennefs,  not  in  chambering  and  wan- 
nnefs,’  KOITAI2  xai 

,ctter  LXXXth.  ‘  Sir  Thomas  Howes  hath  purveyed  four 
)rmants  (beams),’  called  fimilarly  Jleepers  in  fome  parts  of 
;land  to  this  day,  ‘  for  the  drawte  chamber — .  I  have 
ken  the  meafure  in  the  drawte  chamber :  there  as  ye  would 
)ur  coffers  and  your  cowntewvery  (counter,  defk,  or  board, 

I  fit  and  write — at)  (hould  be  fet,’  &c.  Note.  ‘  What  the 
ord  drawte  means,  when  applied  to  a  chamber,  I  am  not  cer- 
in.’  It  means  only,  as  appears  from  the  mention  of  the 
nter,  a  compting-houfe ;  a  room  in  which  he  was  to  draio 
lis  accounts. 

aft  Dereham,  fays  Sir  John  in  III.  370,  ‘  is  now,  in  the 
jhteenth  century,  a  pleafant,  handfome,  and  well-built  town, 
habited  by  feveral  refpeftable  families,  and  furni(hed  with 
any  accommodations  for  genteel  life.  What  it  may  be  three 
nturies  hence,  time  only  can  difeover ;  it  has,  however,  the 
:ft  wifhes  for  its  profperity  from  the  editor  of  thefe  letters, 
ho  has  fpent  amongft  its  inhabitants,  and  the  neighbouring 
-ntry,  many  pleafant  and  happy  years.*  This  is  handfomely 
But  the  amiable  benevolence  of  Sir  John’s  fpirit,  not 
hning  itfelf  to  a  fingle  tov/n,  as  here,  expands  and  fwells  in 
382  to  the  full  circle  of  the  whole  county.  ‘  It  appears,’ 
hen  remarks,  ‘  that  Norfolk  was  in  this  age  a  county  of 
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‘  great  wrjhip  and  confcquence,  owing  to  the  riches,  power, 
f  and  ancejiry^  of  its  inhabitants.  May  it  ever  continue  fo!*  ” 
‘  I  cannot  in  this  place,’  adds  Sir  Jonn  in  what  we  fhall  clofq 
our  account  of  this  third  volume.  ^  forbear  mentioning  ihe  pro 
f  mifeuous  and  unauthorifed  u(e  of  arms,  which,  to  the  difgracc 
‘  of  the  laws  of  honour,  now  ifo  generally  prevails,  fince  it  ha$ 
f  been  fuppofed,  that  the  college  of  arms  is  net  empowered  to 
\  compel  payment,  by  attaching  the  body  or  goods  of  the 
‘  offender,'  for  any  fine  fet  by  the  court  of  honour  upon  thofe 
f  perfons  who  have  affumed  arms  and  bear  them,  without  a  pro. 

•  per  grant,  or  defeent  from  the  original  grantee.  When 

•  county  vifuations  were  permitted,  and  the  king  of  the  pro. 
‘  yince  of  arms,  and  heralds,  went  their  progreffes ;  diftindions 
f  of  family-defeents  and  family  arms  were  recorded  and  kept  up, 
f  and  the  heirs  of  gentlemen’s  families,  for  a  fmall  fee,  W 
f  enabled  to  join  themfelves  to  their  parent  flock,  by  attending 
f  y/ith  their  vouchers  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  of  which 
f  they ‘were  informed  by  a  public  fummons  from  the  fheriif  of 
^  their  refpedlive  counties.  It  may  be  faid,  that  in  a  free  go 
f  vernment,  like  ours,  every  man  ought  to  have  a  right  to  or 

•  nament  his  carriage,  his  plate,  or  the  wax  on  his  letters,  with 
f  any  device  moft  agreeable  to  himfelf,  without  being  account- 

•  able  to  any  one.  This  being  allowed,  what  will  follow  ?  That 
^  every  one  may  affume  a  name,  or  even  a  tide;  or  may  decontc 
f  himklf  with  the  infignia  oif  any  of  the  honourable  orders.  But 
^  would  not  fuch  an  one  be  called  a  fool  or  a  madman  ?  He  cer. 
f  tainly  would.  I  have  often  thought  that  government  might 

•  fairly  avail  itfelf  of  the  prefent  prevailing  tafte  for  arms-bear- 
‘  ing,  by  compelling  every  perfpn,  of  what  rank  or  degree  fo- 

•  ever,  to  take  out  an  annual  licence  or  certificate,  for  which  a 

•  flated  fum,  according  to  His  rank  or  degree,  fhpuld  be  paid, 

•  for  the  liberty  of  bearing  or  difplaying  any  arms,  creft,  or  de 

•  vice,  oh  his  banners,  carriages,  plate,  (eals,  &c.  &c.  This 

•  would  be  a  which  could  not  affedl  the  poor,  nor  in  reality 
\  any  one  who  did  npt  wifli  to  put  himfelf  in  the  rank  of  a  gen 
^  tleman.’— We  have  bur  doubts  how  far  the  regulation  her 
propofed  to  be  reftore^  of  confining  gentlemen  to  thofe  arm 
:^one  to  which  tiiey  could  prove  they' were  entitled  by  the  la 
of  arni^  would  be  compatible,  we  fay  not  with  the  freedom 
bur  conftitution,  becaufe  we  think  Sir  John  has  fully  refut 
fuch  a  plea,  but  whh  that  commercial  fpirit  of  our  nation,  whic 
has  raifed  fo  many  thouiands'of  our  plebeian  families  into  all^ 
irhportance  of  opdence  formerly  enjpyed  by  the  patrician  alo 
The  Tons  of  plebeians  fo  exalted  go  into  the  learned  proreffif" 
with  the  patricians,  (hare  the  fame  benefits  of  education,  f' 
the  fame  energies  of  underftanding,  and  therefore  ought 
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find  themfelves  perhaps  entitled  in  general  to  the  fame  diftinc- 
tions  of  honour.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  thcfc 
doubts  this  is  certain,  that  Sir  John  has  given  up  his  whole  ar- 
{uimnt  at  lajty  in  the  exerted  ingenuity  of  hnding  out  an  obje£b 
for  a  tax ;  that  fuch  an  impofition  would  not  mend  the  grievance, 
would  indeed  fanSlion  it,  and  by  laying  it,  as  here  propofed,  upon 
‘  every  perfon  of  what  rank  or  degree  foever,*  would  render  it 
tn  times  more  a  grievance  than  ever.  Such  are  proje(5led  refor¬ 
mations  at  prefent ! 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  1 
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Art*  II.  The  ConduEl  of  the  King  of  Pf^ujfia  and  General  Du^ 
murier  invejiigated.  By  Lady  Wallace,  pp.  156.  8vq.  2S.6d. 
Debrett.  London,  1793* 

ijAPPY  it  is  for  paper-makers  and  printers  that  fo  many  of 
“  our  fellow-fubjefts,  females  as  well  as  males,  deem  their 
opinions  of  fufficient  importance  to  be  laid  before  the  public. 
This  invejilgationy  as  it  is  called,  is  one  *  of  the  harmlefs  and 
laughable  exhibitions  of  human  vanity,  which  are  fo  frequently 
prelented,  and  which  may  be  ftyled  the  con/equen^e  of  a  man  t9 
bimfef,  Bifhop  Burnet  and  the  late  King  of  Pruflia  have  fa¬ 
voured  the  world  with  the  hiftory  of  their  own  times ;  and  very 
amufing  performances  they  are.  James  Bofwell,  Efquir^  has 
fo  interwoven  his  own  ftory  with  the  life  of  Dr.Jphnfon,  that 
literary  hero  and  his  biographer  muft  pafs  hand  in  hand  to 
poilerity,  as  hand  in  hand  they  walked  to  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  regions  lefs  remote  from  Temple-Bar.  Animated  by  a 
imilar  ambition.  Lady  Wallace  has  thought  proper  to  blend 
icr  own  fame  with  that  of  the  little  military  hero  of  Jemappe  j 
ind  who  can  find  in  his  heart  to  deny  that  indulgence  to  a  fair 
idy,  which  is  fo  readily  accorded  to  the  vain-glorious  of  th^ 
>th§r  fex?  We  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  knowledge  of  fun- 
Ity  interefting  particulars  which  might  never  have  reached  us^ 
ad  Ihe  not  herfelf  generoufly  vouchfafed  to  communicate  them, 
as,  that  ^  this  mafs  of  matter  was  made  up  in  the  (hort  pe¬ 
riod  of  eight  days — that  ^  (he  is  clear  from  every  poffible 
appearance  of  difloyal  principles  or  conduft  -that  ‘  (he  has 
already  given  her  fentiments  on  politics  (o  tho  public,  in  a 
letter  to  her  fon  in  1 791 that  (he  detefts  M.  Egalitej— 
»at  (he  predicted,  when  at  Spa,  the  retreat  of  the  Auftrian  and 
fttffian  armies  out  of  the  French  territories  in  1792; — that  (he 
Dnfidered  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick’s  manifefto  as  ‘  a  fatirical 
Wapofitioq  fome  wag  was  putting  upoir  the  public  fof 
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fear  of  being  plundered,  (he  left  Spa,  and  ‘  fet  off,  accompanied 
‘  by  Mifs  Maxwell,  for  Liege;' — that  ‘  the  gates  of  Macftrichc 

*  were  (hut  when  £he  arrived  at  that  dirty  feat  of  ignorance, 
‘  defpotifm,  and  mifery;'— that  the  damp  night  air  gave  her 

*  a  bad  cold  and  hoarfenefs;' — that  (he  ^  ftarted  and  grew  pale 

*  at  the  door  of  the  Countefs  d’ Alton's  houfe,  at  fight  of  a  man 

*  who  (he  thought  was  come  to  affaffinate  her — that — Lady 
Wallace  is  now  going  to  figure  away  in  a  much  higher  ftjle— 

*  in  Odlober  1789  (he  arrived  at  Paris,  was  delated  as  a  ipy, 
^  apprehended  under  a  warrant  by  La  Fayette,  conduded  at 
^  midnight  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  a  coach  drawn  by  lour 

*  horfes,  and  efcorted  by  fixty  national  troops  and  fix  teen  Sv  iii 

*  guards,  attended  by  four  commiffaries ;  was  under  exan  in- 
^  ation  from  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight ;  came  otF 

*  with  flying  colours;  went  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  next 

*  day,  accompanied  by  Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald,  the  Britirn 
^  minifter;  and  bullied  La  Fayette  for  daring  to  arrell  her  the 

*  night  before.'  And  now  henceforward  to  the  end  of  tne 
chapter  Lady  Wallace  bounces  on  and  talks  big : — ‘  1  charged  him 

*  (Baron  Zemft)  to  inform  the  King  of  Pruffia  of  the  ftory— 

*  exprefling  my  wifli  to  caution  his  majefty.' — ^  Not  being  of 

*  a  conduft  to  merit  reproach,  nor  of  a  charafter  to  fubmit  to 

*  it,  although  extremely  ill,  I  went  wrapt  up  to  the  Prince  of 

*  Heffe' — ‘  I  charged  the  Prince  with  having  been  fo  uiiwife’- 
^  he  begged '  L  would  inform  the  French  Princes’ — ‘  with  the 

*  moft  courteous  affurances  how  happy  the  Princefs  and  he 
^  would  be  to  fee  me  for  fome  months  in  fummer.' — But  this 
is  nothing  to  what  follows.  Do  but  liften.  ‘  He  (Dumourier) 

*  expreffed  a  moft  ardent  wifli  that  England  would  form  an  al- 

*  liance  with  him' — ^  I  faid^  I  dared  to  fay^  that  the  cabinet  of 

*  England  would  be  moft  happy’ — ‘  He  begged  that  I  would 
^  write  to  the  minifters  to  try  to  engage  them  to  acquiefeein 
^  the  plan.  I  faid  I  was  ever  too  anxious  for  the  honour  and 

*  profperity  of  my  country,  in  whofe  defence  the  lives  of  all  my 

*  deareft  relations  are  ever  expofed,  not  gladly  to  feize  this  op- 

*  portunity  of  making  an  offer  to  them,  which  appeared  to  me 
^  fo  much  for  its  intereft ;  but  I  told  him  that  they  would 

*  liften  to  no  terms ;  on  the  contrary,  think  it  ah  infult  oftered 

*  them  by  me,  if  he  proceeded  to  attack  Holland  by  bombardirj 

*  Maeftncht,'  &c.  &c.— ;«Here  is  a  neg6tiatr/;r  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  We  have  heard  of  her  ladyfliip’s  manoeuvres  at  a  pet'J 
borough  election  in  Scotland,  but  never  till  now  apprehentlt* 
the  prodigious  magnitude  of  her  plans,  and  the  vaft  depth  ofh" 
political  refearches.  What  a  filly  cabinet  muft  we  have,  vM 
the  mediation  of  fuch  a  Machiavel  in  petticoats  came  to  no 

thing!  ‘  1  accordingly  wrote 3  and  fuice  I  have  b.een  returns 
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f  I  have  repeated  the  entreaty  that  they  would  form  an  alliance 
4  ^ith  him,  and. engage  the  combined  armies  to  defill  from  in- 
t  vading  France/ — O,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  what  have  you 
to  anfwer  for! — What,  let  Lady  Wallace’s  meflenger  dance  at¬ 
tendance  at  your  office  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  refufe  to  fee 
him!  No  wonder  we  are  all  in  the  wrong.  O  Lady  Wallace, 
bow  could  you  let  your  dear  little  hero  depart  alone  !  What  a 
fentimental  duet  might  you  two  now  have  been  finging  amid  11 
the  perfumes  of  Jraby  the  bhjly  all  in  all  to  each  other,  carelefs 

of  that  ftupid  world  which  cares  not  one  farthing  for  you! - - 

And  here  endeth  the  third  and  laft  chapter  of  felf-confequence. 


Art.  III.  Travels  into  Norway^  Denmark^  and  Rujpa^  in  the 
Years  1788,  1789,  1790,  1791.  By  Szvinton^  Efq^ 

pp.  506.  8vo.  ys.  6d.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1792. 

The  author  of  thefe  Travels  profefles  to  give  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  northern 
countries  than  has  been  delivered  by  Mr.Wraxal  or  Mr.  Coxe, 
the  two  lateft  travellers  into  thofe  parts.  The  former  of  thefe 
authors  performed  his  tour  with  rather  too  much  rapidity  for 
attentive  obfervation ;  and  the  latter  has  chiefly  endeavoured 
to  develope  the  political  ftate  of  the  different  nations.  But  as 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  northern  countries  in  particular 
have  undergone  few  material  changes  during  a  long  tract  of 
years,  the  accounts  of  them,  delivered  by  writers  preceding  the 
tv/o  above  mentioned,  may  ftill  be  generally  applicable  to  their 
prefent  ftate.  Mr".  Swlntoh  was  therefore  not  without  feveral 
ufeful  guides  on  the  fubjecl;  and  of  fuch,  it  is  probable,  he  has 
not  failed  to  avail  himfelf. 

The  prefent  narrative,  which  is  contained  in  a  feries  of  let¬ 
ters,  begins  with  an  account  of  the  voyage  acrofs  the  North 
Sea.  On  the  third  day  after  leaving  the  Britifli  fliores,  the  coaft 
0^  Norway  appeared.  This  country,  extending  one  thoufand 
miles,  from  the  Naze  to  the  North  Cape,  is  one  continued 
group  of  rocks,  hills,  mountains,  and  hanging  woods.  It  is  not 
deftitute  of  mines  of  gold  and  filver;  but  the  moft  productive 
refources  are  its  forefts  of  timber,  its  iron  and  copper  mines, 
and  its  fiflieries.  The  Norwegeian  women  are  celebrated  for 
their  fecundity;  and  every  inhabitable  part  of  Norway  fwarms 
with  people.  It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  the  northernmoft 
of  which  lies  within  the  Ardlic  circle;  and  its  natives  area 
diftinft  race  from  thofe  of  the  other  provinces.  They  maintain 
themfelves  chiefly  by  fifliing  in  fummer;  and  then  likewife  lay 
yp  a  flock  of  fifh  for  their  tedious  winter.  They  have,  befides, 
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great  herds  of  rein-deer,  which  ferve  them  inftead  of  horfes  anj 
cows.  Living*  upon  the  milk  of  thofe  deer,  they  feldom  kill 
anjr;  and  when  they  have  flcih  meat,  it  is  of  the  bear  and  other 
animals,  which  they  procure  by  hunting.  In  fummer,  their 
habitations  arc  tents,  ereded  near  the  moft  favourable  fpots  for 
hunting,  fiftiing,  and  grazing.  In  winter  they  bury  tbemfelves 
in  conical  huts,  covered  with  earth.  The  furs  of  the  bear  and 
wolf  ferve  them  for  clothing. 

The  fiftieries  upon  the  coafts  of  Norway,  and  merchant 
(hips,  employ  one  half  of  the  natives ;  the  other  half  is  em. 
ployed  in  agriculture,  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  cutting, 
tranfporting,  and  fawing  of  timber,  and  fhip-building.  The 
fca-coafts  are  fo  formed,  as  to  fave  the  trouble  and  expcnce  of 
many  nets  in  their  fiflieries.  The  whole,  we  are  told,  is  a  kind 
of  network  of  rocks,  and  thoufands  of  fmall  inlets  of  the  fea,  ai- 
ways  filled  in  the  feafon  with  fhoals  of  fifh.  The  Norwegians 
have  only  to  caft  a  net  at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet,  to  prevent 
the  fi(h  from  going  away,  and  another  to  drag  them  to  the  fhore. 
Several  kinds  arc  falted;  others  are  cured  by  the  Ample  procefs 
of  fpreading  them  upon  the  rocks. 

There  are  numbers  of  rivers  in  Norway;  but  an  inconve- 
nicncy  occurs,  naturally  to  be  expe£led  in  fuch  a  mountainous 
country:  their  navigation,  even  for  fmall  boats,  is  interrupted 
by  water-falls.  The  timber  cut  in  the  inland  forefts  is  fadly 
broken  before  it  arrives  at  the  fea-ports;  being  hurled  down 
every  cataraiSl  in  its  way,  and  with  fuch  force  as  to  be  daihed 
againft  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  river  beneath.  For  this  there 
is  no  remedy,  as  the  carriage  by  land  would  be  impracticable, 
and  at  any  rate  attended  with  an  expence  double  the  value  of  the 
bulks.  The  property  of  many  different  merchants  is  floated 
down  at  the  fame  time ;  and  each  is  enabled  to  know  his  own 
at  its  arrival,  by  his  diAinguifhing  mark  put  upon  ^e  trees  at 
the  time  of  their  being  cut  down  in  the  woods : 

*  The  Norwegians/  continues  the  author,  '  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  dancing;  they  are  continually  trotting  to  the  found  of  a  violin. 
In  winter  there  is  a  ball  in  every  third  houfe  in  every  town  in  Nor¬ 
way,  each  evening ;  and  even  in  fummer,  when  their  d^jly  labour^ 
arc  over,  they  aflemble  in  parties  to  dance  and  drink. 

*  I  have  feen  the  Norwegian  failors  dancing  upon  their  Slip’s  deck 
at  fea,  in  calm  weather;  and  one  never  meets  with  their  veflels  at 
fca  without  hearing  a  concert,  if  the  weather  is  modeiraie.  Their 
mufic  is  without  melody,  and  their  playing  without  art;  but  they  are 
determined  to  be  pleafed. 

*  Of  a  lively  difpoiition,  they  are  quick  and  violent  in  their 
paflions,  efpecially  when  intoxicated.  In  former  times  it  was  com¬ 
mon  for  the  gucils  at  an  entertainment  to  have  knives  in  their  belts, 
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rcidy  to  determine  upon  the  fpot  any  quarrel  that  might  arifc  in  the 
courfc  of  the  feaft.  The  laws  have  now  curbed  this  cuftom  of  mo- 
parchs ;  and  the  Norwegian  fells  his  knife,  and  all  his  moveables 
and  immoveables,  to  enable  him  to  ruin  himfcif  by  law-fuits  with 
every  perfon.who  vexes  him;  nay,  when  he  is  ruined,  he  is  certain 
of  a  iubfcription  from  his  neighbours,  to  help  him  to  renew  his 
actacks,* 

The  Danes,  like  the  Norwegians,  are  fond  of  dancing  to  the 
mufic  of  the  violin.  They  are  reprcfented  as  not  the  moft 
cleanly  in  their  perfons  and  houfes ;  a  circumftance  which  is 
impu^d  as  much  to  the  ufe  of  ftoves,  as  to  their  poverty.  The 
cold  winter  makes  them  exclude  the  frefh  air,  in  too  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  from  their  apartments ;  and  their  ftoves  keep  them  too 
warm.  What  muft,  befides,  appear  very  ridiculous  to  ftrangers, 
many  of  them,  even  during  their  hot  fummer,  wear  great- 
pats,  &c. 

May-day  appears  to  be  a  feftival  in  the  northern,  as  well  as 
in  the  fouthefn  nations.  A  letter  from  Ingria  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defcription : 

«  In  thi$  country  of  Scythia,  I  imagine  myfelf  a  thoufand  years 
old,  and  nwrly  related  to  Odin.  I  confider  you  as  one  of  my  pofte- 
rity,  and  myfelf  as  writing  to  you  from  my  tomb  in  the  defert  of 
Tartary I  feel  a  cruft  of  antiquity  gathering  round  me.  The  wild 
(cene  of  woods  and  uncultivated  trads  prefented  to  the  view,  keeps 
iip  the  dream  of  ancient  times.  When  1  caft  my  eye  towards  Pc- 
ierfburg,  tlic  yifion  in  part  diflblves ;  but  as  the  country  of  witches 
|s  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  little  farther  ftretch  of  imagination  can 
make  this  emporium  appear  the  efFedl  of  enchantment.  It  is  with 
difficulty  I  can  reconcile  myfelf,  after  wandering  through  Tartary, 
and  ftirring  up  the  afties  of  gods  and  heroes,  to  recur  to  the  common 
tales  of  travellers,  and  to  inform  you  what  the  Ruifians  are  now 
;^bout. 

f  This  is  May -day,  and  all  the  world  are  alTembled  at  Catherin- 
burg,  and  hailing  with  joy  the  return  of  fummer,  after  a  winter  of 
fix  months.  *  The  earth,  lately  buried  in  fnow,  appears  as  riling 
from  the  dead— the  white  covering,  or  winding-fheet,  is  lying  around 
in  fragments.'  Upon  one  hand  1  hear  the  finging  of  birds,  upon  the 
other  the  fending  of  the  ice.  The  gulf  of  Finland,  upon  whofe 
ihore  Cathenhburg  is  fipated,  is  ftill  a  frozen  field.  The  Ruifians 
are  making  merry  in  the  woods  furrounding  Catherinburg — drink- 
finging,“and  fmoking,  in  tents  ere^Ied  for  this  particular  day. 
?very  chaile',  and  fingle-horfe  chair,  is  parading  the  ftreets  of  Ca¬ 
therinburg.  I  regret  much  that  the  Ruffians  have  no  other  place 
more  proper  than  this  for  plebratinjg;  fo  joyous  an  anniverfary :  yet 

1^0  empire  is  not  limited  by  fuch  narrow  boundary! — the  adjacent 
country  not  fo  fertile  of  cultivated  as  to  forbid  the  appropriation  of 
a  more  extenfive  and  elegant  place  of  public  refort.  I  deteft  extra- 
in  private  works — I  deteft  economy  in  public  ones,* 
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The  traveller  informs  us,  that  the  Ruffian  women  are  as  ele^' 
gant  in  their  manner  of  faluting  as  the  men  are  aukward.  Put, 
ting  both  hands  upon  their  breaft,  they  gently  incline  their  head 
with  the  utmoft  grace  and  eafe ;  and  a  cottage  girl  will  acquit 
herfelf  as  handfomely  as  a  duchefs  : 

*  The  Ruffians/  fays  the  author,  '  are  a  fine  people,  but  they  are 
not  yet  ripe  for  receiving  freedom. — Their  fovereigns  are  doing  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  prepare  them  for  liberty,  by  inuring  them  to  I 
indufiry  and  good  habits ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  fober  and  wife  ad- 
vocates  for  liberty  can  wifti  for.  There  are  many  inftances  of  the  un- 
neceflary  oppreffion  of  the  peafantry  ;  but  this  is  neither  the  fault  of 
the  fovereign  nor  of  the  proprietors,  further  than  that  the  proprietors 
ihould  be  more  careful  than  they  fometimes  are  in  appointing  over- 
feers  on  their  eftates.  Thefe  are  the  tyrants  who  bring  odium  upon 
government,  and  upon  the  Ruffian  nobles;  and  there  Ihould  be  forac 
regulations  adopted,  to  prevent  men,  without  charafter  or  feeling, 
from  having  it  in  their  power  to  difgrace  their  country.  But  while 
we  allow  thefe  evils  to  exill,  it  will  eafily  occur,  that  fo  fenfible  a 
people  as  the  Ruffians,  yet  untaught,  and  having. paffions,  of  confe. 
quence  wild  and  furious,  are  not  yet  to  be  kept  under  but  by  a  Heady, 
and  even  by  a  fevere  hand** 

We  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  author  of  thefe  Travels 
has  adopted,  in  too  great  latitude,  the  common  expedient  of 
fwelling  his  work,  by  the  introduftion  of  fubjeils  entirely  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  profelfed  defign  of  the  narrative.  Mr.  Swinton,  it 
appears,  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Admiral  Grelg,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  fquadron  in  the  fervice  of  the  Emprefs  of  Rullia, 
To  pay  a  compliment  to  his  uncle,  he  has  collected  fomc  me¬ 
moirs  of  that  deferving  officer ;  but  they  are  far  too  trivial  to 
prove  in  any  degree  interefting  to  the  public ;  and  in  a  letter 
prefaced  with  ‘  anecdotes  of  this  great  man,*  we  meet  with 
nothing  of  that  nature.  What  aggravates  the  impropriety  of 
fuch  conduct  is,  that  the  letter  contains  only  a  few  fentences. 
In  many  of  the  letters  there  is  an  afffedfation  of  vivacity,  too 
often*  perceptible  in  thofe  narratives  efpecially  which  arc 
written  in  the  epiftolary  ftyle.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  Travels  afford  amufement,  and  may  likewife  convey  fomc 
information  to  thofe  who  are  little  acqu^nted  with  the  ftatQ 
gf  northern  nations. 
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Letters  and  Ejjays^  moral  and  mifcellaneous.  By 
5.  pp.  260.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Knott.  Lon- 


THE  author  intimates,  in  her  preface  to  this  work  (which 
is  infcribed  to  Dr.  Difney),  that  ‘  her  EJfays  might,  with 
‘  greater  propriety,  have  been  entitled  Sketches ;  as  they  are  ra- 
i  thcr  hints  and  outlines,  than  complete  and  finiflitd  pieces.’  To 
the  truth  of  this  remark  we  do  not  deny  our  affent.  The  quef- 
tion  is,  whether  the  world  has  much  reafon  to  be  obliged  to  the 
lady  for  her  hints  and  outlines?  Perhaps  a  mere  whifper  from 
Mary  Hays  may  be  gratifying  to  the  public  ear.  The  fair  au¬ 
thor  thus  proceeds,  abruptly  withdrawing  our  attention  from 
herfelf  to  the  great  advocate  for  the  rights  of  woman :  ‘  Im- 
‘  prefled  with  fentiments  of  the  fincerelt  reverence  and  efteem 
*  for  the  author  of  a  work  in  which  every  page  is  irradiated  by 
‘  truth  and  genius,  I  cannot  mention  the  admirable  advocate 
*  for  the  rights  of  woman  (rights  founded  in  nature,  reafon,  and 
‘  juftice,  though  fo  long  degraded  and  funk  in  frivolity  and  vo- 
‘  luptuous  refinement),  without  paufing  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
‘  public  refpeft  in  the  name  of  my  fex,  I  will  fay,  of  grateful 
‘  refpedt,  to  the  virtue  and  talents  of  a  writer  who,  with  equal 
‘  courage  and  ability,  hath  endeavoured  to  refeue  the  female 
‘  mind  from  thofe  prejudices  by  which  it  has  been  fyftematically 
‘  weakened,  and  which  have  been  the  canker  of  genuine  yir- 
‘  tue;  for  purity  of  heart  can  only  be  the  refill t  of  knowledge 
^  and  refleftion.’  We  have  here  a  full  difplay  of  the  ftyle,  the 
manner,  and  the  fentiments,  of  Mary  Hays,  who  ftands  for¬ 
ward  one  of  the  boldeft  beneath  the  ftandard  of  Wollftonecraft. 
And  yet  (he  laments  the  facrifice  of  all  ‘  the  graceful fenfibilities.* 
‘A  reformation  of  manners  (flie  tells  us)  is  wanting;  the 
fountain  is  poifoned  at  its  fource ;  fenfible  and  virtuous  indi¬ 
viduals  vainly  ftruggle  againft  the  ftream,  which  continues  to 
draw  down  the  majority  with  deftrudlive  force.’  But  how  is 
Ms  reformation  of  manners  to  be  eflPeded?  We  are  partly  in- 


•  In  an  introdudlion  to  a  book  publiflied  profefledly  for  the 
young  ladies  !— Blulh,  blufli !  Mifs  Mary  Hays. 
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and  that  (he  fees  no  reafon  why  the  organs  of  generation  Aoiiij 
not  be  mentioned  or  called  by  their  proper  names,  in  promif, 
cuous  company,  juft  as  we  {hould  fpeak  of  our  eyes  or 
hands.  Mrs.Wollftonecraft  adds,  if  we  recolleft  rightly  (for  wc 
report  this  from  memory)  that  her  opinion,  though  apparentl? 
iingular,  had  received  the  fandtion  of  a  very  fenfible  man,  whom 
(he  ranked  among  her  moft  intimate  friends. 

The  particular  pieces  which  our  author  notices  in  her  pre 
face  are,  a  Fragment  in  the  Manner  of  the  old  Romances;  an 
Eaftern  Tale;  and  Poems,  ^  written  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
^  as  cxercifes  of  fancy.’  Thefe  performances  have  unqueftion. 
ably  all  the  marks  of  youth  ungifted  by  genius  and  unformed  br 
tafte.  ‘  The  Invocation  to  the  Nightingale  ((he  adds)  haj 
‘  been  inferted  in  Harrifon’s  Colleftion  of  Britifh  Poetry.  The 

*  Ode  to  a  Bullfinch,  one  of  the  Sonnets,  and  the  Eaftern  Talc, 

*  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Univerfal  Magazincj 
They  were,  doubtlefs,  well  adapted  to  the  foil  where  they  fprurJ 
up; 'and,  thus  cruelly  tranfplanted,  they  muft  quickly  fadeaw2?| 
and  die ! 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  that  ma? 
facilitate  their  judgment  of  this  pretty  mifcellany. 

In  the  firft  number  Mifs  Mary  Hays  ^  conceives--^^zi 

*  Wakefieldian  controverfy  is  a  qiieftion  of  fome  importance 
~But  her  conceptions  are  tndtgejia  moles.  The  whole  of  ti 
paper  is  a  mere  abortion. — ‘  I  am  not  contending  about  t 

*  propriety  of  public  worftiip — I  (hould  apprehend  no  dan 
^  from  prieftcraft  if  the  ftate  would  not  interfere  about  the  m 

*  ner  of  it.’ — ‘  Whether  preaching,  debating,  finging,  praying 

*  better  have  any  religion  than  none  at  all.’ — ‘  Chriftiani 

*  kept  diftinft  from  civil  policy,  will  fall  like  a  rich  de? 

*  fructifying  and  fertilifing.’ — ‘  Prieftcraft  is  a  creature  of 

*  ftate.’ — ‘  I  love  the  gofpel.’ — Such  are  our  author's  decifio 
and  opinions. 

In  number  the  fecond  (he  infinuateS,  that  ‘  it  needs  little 
‘  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  prediCf,  that  the  prefent  juft  and! 

*  beral  notions  on  the  fubjeCl  of  civil  government,  which, 

*  a  flood  of  light,  irradiate  Europe,  will,  in  future  perio* 

*  produce  certain,  though  flow  efFefts ;’ — moft  devoutly  pra' 

^  that  a  wife  reformation  of  the  grofs  corruptions  and  abu 

*  which  deform  the  prefent  (yftem  of  government  in  this  coii 

*  try,  may  preclude  all  dreadful  extremities  ;’—obfcrves,  ‘  t 
^  all  monarchical  and  ariftocratical  governments  carry  wi 
‘  thcmfclves  the  feeds  of  their  diflTolution’— exults  in  the  i 
that  *  pofterity  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  prefent  ftru- 
‘  with  France’— and  clofes  her  triumphs  with  the  prediil: 


i 
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that  thcfe  ftrugglcs  will,  *  fooner  or  later,  bring  on  a  total 
(  diflblution  of  dl  the  forms  of  government  that  fubfift  in  the 
*  Chriftian  countries  of  Europe.’ 

But  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  we  fliould  purfue  the  lady 
through  all  her  wanderings.  That  her  political  ideas  are  dia* 
metrically  oppofite  to  ours,  is  fufficiently  obvious;  yet  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  opinion  would  not  operate  to  prejudice  our  minds 
againft  good-fenfe,  or  tafte,  or  genius.  In  the  work  before  us, 
however,  we  have  nothing  to  commend  :  it  every  where  excites 
our  contempt.  We  defpife  dogmas  that  originate  in  affedled 
wifdom — we  are  difgufted  by  flippancy  and  frivoloufnefs  that 
betray  all  the  conceit  of  a  half-educated  female.  In  vain  may 
Mary  Hays  exhibit  her  lucubrations  to  prove,  ihkt  ‘  woman 
‘  poflefies  the  fame  powers  as  man’— that  (as  fhe  modeftly  ex- 
preffes  herfelf)  ‘  there  is  no  fexual  charadler’ — and  that  ‘  the 
‘  name  of  Wollftonecraft  will  go  down  to  pofterity  with  reve- 
‘  rence whilft,  we  fuppole. 


her  attendant  fail 


Purfues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  gale.* 

I  Is  it  for  woman  (or  for  man  either) — we  cannot  rcprefs  our  in¬ 
dignation — to  defpife  authority — to  fpeak  evil  of  dignities — to 
feoff  at  priefts  and  kings — to  point  her  farcafms  at  the  beft  of 
fovereigns,  ‘  who,  with  paternal  folicitude  (Ihe  fays)  endeavours 
‘  to  guard  his  people  from  light  and  knowledge  by  royal  pro- 
‘  clamations’ — and,  to  complete  the  climax  of  impertinence 
[  and  malignity,  ‘by  dragging  the  ufurper  to  punifhment,  the 
‘  viftim  of  his  ufurpation  But  we.are  as  one  that  ‘  beateth 

*  the  air:’  the  thing  is  too  weak  to  be  dangerous.  In  con- 
clufion,  however,  we  fhall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  comment 
on  the  following  pafl'ages :  ‘  Numbers  of  wemen  I  have  known, 
‘  whofe'ftudies  have  been  confined  to  Mrs.  Glafle’s  Art  of 
‘  Cookery,  and  whofe  time  has  been  fpent  in  the  kitchen,  al- 
‘  tercating  with  and  changing  of  fervants;  who  have  muddled 
‘  away  their  time  and  money  in  the  diforderly  management  of 

*  hands  without  a  head.’ — ‘  I'he  vindicator  of  female  rights 
is  thought  incompetent  to  form  any  juft  opinion  of  the  cares 
and  duties  of  a  conjugal  ftate,  from  never  having  entered  the 

I*  matrimonial  lifts. — What  nonfenfe  this!  From  fuch  notions 
I*  (moft  devoutly  I  repeat  a  part  of  the  Liturgy),  good  Lord, 
deliver  us  !’ — ‘  I  am  no  advocate  for  cramping  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  young  girls,  by  keeping  them  for  ever  poring  over 
needlework. — I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  fewing  in  the 
next  world  I  How  then  will  thofe  employ  themfclves  who 
tave  done  nothing  in  this  ?’ — ‘  A  good  mother,  forfooth,  muft 

‘  oblige 
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*  oblige  her  children  to  Uy  their  prayers,  and  go  ftatedly  to 

*  church.’ — ‘  In  fome  minds  there  is  a  congcniaIity~wcre  I 
‘  not  a  matcrialift,  I  fliould  fay,  a  recognition  of  fouls.^ 
‘  Young  women  without  fortunes  (who  do  not  marry)  have 

*  fcarce  any  other  rcfource  than  in  proftitution.’ — ^  Women 

*  ((he  thinks)  defigned  for  higher  purpofes  than  the  drudgery  of 

*  bearing  and  fuckling  children !’— From  ‘  an  invocation  to 

*  the  Nightingale’— 

•  Sometimes  hulh’d  in  ftill  attention^ 

.  Leaning  pen  five  o’er  a  iHle; 

Fancy  bids  her  found  delufive 
Lull  the  yielding  fenfe  awhile/ 

Charming  poetry ! 

•  f 

*  Little  trembler,  hither  fly; 

In  my  bofom  fafely  lie ; 

V  Sympathy  and  tendernefs  ^  I 

Do  that  bofom  ftill  pofiefs  !“Qu.  ? 

There  thy  glolTy  plumes  unfold. 

Plumes  6f  azure  and  of  gold  !’— 

Such  are  the  crude  effiifions  of  Mary  Hays,  to  whom  wfi 
cannot  but  acknowledge  we  have  paid  a  greater  attention  than 
our  duty  to  the  public  may  ftridlly  warrant.^  Yet  we  have  been 
fedulous  to  bring  forward  into  full  view  every  female  politician 
and  philofopher  that  meet  us  in  the  paths  of  literature;  finceto 
render  thefe  charadlers  confpicuous,  is,  generally  fpeaking,  to 
expofe  them  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  which  they  deferve, 
by  dctedling  their  afFe£lations,  their  vanities,  and  their  follies. 
And  thus  the  pupils  of  Mrs.Wollftonecraft  actually  invalidate» 
by  thefe  fpecimens  of  themfelves,  the  very  doftrines  which  ther 
are  labouring  to  eftablifli.  Proudly  to  vaunt  their  intellectual 
powers,  and  to  exhibit,  at  the  fame  inftant,  the  moft  ‘  damnin; 

^  proofs’  of  mental  imbecility,  has  (providentially,  wehadal- 
moft.  faid)  been  the  fate  of  thefe  literary  ladies.  And  foon  wS 
it  appear,  that,  to  be  a  fkilful  houfewife,  juft  as  well  accords 
with  the  female  character,  as  to  be  a  quibbling  neceflitarian; 
that,  to  be  clever,  as  an  economift,  is  not  lefs  creditable,  thaa 
to  be  wife  as  a  republican;  that,  to  inftru£l  her  family  in  thois 
good  old  maxims  by  which  ‘  her  whilkered  fires  and  mothers 

*  mild*  had  regulated  their  condudf,  may  be  as  amiable  in  1 
woman,  as  to  give  leflbns  to  the  world  at  large,  on  princelr 
domination  and  popular  refiftance ;  aiul,  that  even  to  mana:^ 

her  needle  with  dexterity  (though  there  be  no  fewing  in 
.  *  • 
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hext  world)  may  be  as  rational  a  mode  of  preparing  herfelf  for 
liercaiftef,  as  to  weave  the  web  of  ibphiftry,  in  attempting  to 
(lifprove  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  foul  I 
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Art.  V,  HiftorUal  and  Blagraphical  Sketches  of  the  Progrefs 
gf  Botany  in  England^  from  its  Origin  to  the  Introduction  of 
the  Linnaan  Syjiem.  By  Richard  Pultney^  M.D.  F.R.S. 
pp«  746*  8vd*  a  vols.  los*  Cadell.  London^  ^791* 

[  Continued  from  Augujl.  ] 

CHAPTER  23. gives  ah  account  of  ^  Mbrifon;  He  was 
*  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1620;  educated  in  the  univerfity  of 
^  that  city;  and  in  163S  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philo« 

*  fophy,  equivalent  to  that  of  A.  M/  Entering  on  the  royal 
caule  into  the  army,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  head, 
at  the  battle  at  Brigg,  near  Aberdeen.  Repairing,  on  his  re¬ 
covery,  to  Paris,  he  became  tutor  to  the  fon  of  a  counfellor,  and 
applied  himfelf  affiduoufly  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  zoology. 
Betook  a  dodlor’s  degree  in  phyfic  in  1648  at  Angers,  was 
patronifed  by  the  Ddke  of  Orleans,  liricle  to  Louis  XIV.  and 
in  1650  appointed  intendant  of  bis  garden  at  Blois,  with  an 
handfome  falary.  Encouraged  by  the  Duke  he  inveftigatcd  va¬ 
rious  French  provinces,  and  enriched  his  garden.  In  this  fitu- 
atidn  he  became  known  to  Charles  II.  who  in  1660,  on  his 
uncle  the  Duke^s  death,  invited  Morifon  into  England.  Charles 
appointed  him  king^s  payficjan,.  and  royal  profeflbr  of  botany, 
with  an  annexed  ftipend  of  206/.  per  ann.  and  a  houfe,  as  fu- 
pcrintendant  of  the  royal  gardens.  He  was  eledted  fellow  oi* 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  and  afterwards  botanic  pro¬ 
feflbr  at  Oxford.  He  leisured  thrice  a  week  in  the  phyfic  gar¬ 
den  to  a  confiderable  audience.  In  this  occupation,  and  in  his 
*  Hiftoria  Plantar.  Oxonienf.^  he  laboured  till  his  death,  fup- 
)ofed  to  have  arifeh  from  a  bruife  by  the  pole  of  a  coach.  He 
lied  Nov.  16,  1B83.  .  Morifon’s  reputation  originated  from  the 
Hoitus  Blefenfis  audlus,*  publiflied  by  him  in  1669.  This 
publication,  containing  the  rudiments  of  his  clal&fication,  railed 
uni  to  the  Ration  he  held  at  Oxford.  It  neverthelefs  contains 
fevere  ftridlures  on  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of 
Bauhin^s  Pinax,  and  of  J.  Ba’uhin's  Hiftoria,  to  which  the 
‘telligent  Haller  applies .  the  epithet  of  ^  Invidiofum  Opus.* 
the  end  of  this  work  he  aiTerts,  the  generic  charadlers  were 
>  be  derived  from  the  fruit,  and  not  from  any  fenfible  quality 
medicinal  property;  and  he  maintains,  that  all  vegetables 
from  feeds,  in  oppofition  to  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  or 
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fbontaneous  generation.  Throu^  Mr.  Charles  Hatton,  fon  of 
Lord  Hatton,  he  received  from  Paul  Boccone  a  treatife  on 
plants  difcovered  by  him  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  This  he 
publiflied  at  Oxford  in  1674.  This  work  was  called  ‘  leones 
^  ec  Defeript.  rarior.  Plantar.  Melitae,  Galliae,  et  Italiae/ 

In  it  occur  feme  plants  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  author. 
In  1672  Morifon  publifhed  his  ‘  Plantar.  Umbellifer.  Diftri. 

*  butio  nova/  This  work  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned, 
augmented  Morifon^s  patronage  at  home  arid  abroad,  and  cn. 
coufaged  him  to  publifh  bis  great  work  ‘  Plantar.  Hiftor. 

*  Univerfal.  Oxortienfis.*  His  untimely  death  prevented  his 
completing  more  than  five  out  of  fifteen  clafTes  of  his  fyilem. 
Of  this  fyftem  an  account  is  given.  Jacob  Bobart  finifhed  and 
publifhed  the  remainder  of  this  work,  after  an  interval  of  nine, 
teen  years.  Morifon  was  powerfully  patronifed,  was  liberally 
encouraged  by  the  univerfity,  and  enabled  to  embellifh  his  work 
with  3p4  plants.  Dr.  Pultney  thinks  ‘  the  republication  of 

*  thefc  tables,  with  references  tb  Linnaeus’s  writings,  would, 
even  at  this  period,  be  a  benefit  to  the  fcience.  Volume  Ildof 
the  ‘  Oxford  Hiftory  of  Plants’  was  publifhed  by  Jacob  Bobart 
in  1699^  which  an  account  is  given,  and  aJfo  of  Jacob 
Bobart. 

Chapter  24  gives  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefeof 
fyftem,  of  which  no  traces  occur  in  the  writings  of  Theo. 
phraftus,  Diofeorides,  and  Pliny.  The  mode  wherein  thefc 
fathers  divided  plants  is  briefly  ftated.  The  revivers  of  botanic 
knowledge  in  the  i6th  century  adverted  rather  to  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  than  confulted  the  natural  ftrudkure  andaSual 
appearances  of  plants.  Lobel  feems  firft  to  have  diftributed 
plants  into  large  families  or  clafTcs,  in  his  ‘  Adverfaria,’  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1570.  C.  Bauhin,  in  his  ^  Pinax,’  publifhed  in  ibij 
and  ’  afterwards  J.  Bauhin^  in  his  ^  Hiftoria,’  in  1650,  appear 
to  have  given  Lobel’s  arrangement  its  beft  form.  Conrad 
Gefner,  ftyled  by  Dr.  Pultney  ‘  the  Linnaeus  of  the  age  is 

*  which  he  lived,’  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  the  on* 
ginal  inventor  of  true  fyftem.  Of  this  faft  Dr.  Pultney  quots 
levcral  proofs  from  the  writings  of  this  fertile  genius,  fo  ear!? 
as  1565;  which  were  more  impreflively  demonftrated  ink 
figures  of  plants  publifhed  by  Schmiedel.  Caefalpinus,  ph)^ 
cian  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  a  truly  philofophical  genius,  int 
matelv  acquainted  with  plants,  improved  Gefner’s  idea,  ^ 
publifned  a  fyftem  in  1583,  in  fixteen  books.  Fabius  Colum 
a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  improved  this  do6lrine  in  1616,  * 
invented  many  botanic  terms  yet  retained.  Ray  and  Morif 
both  at  the  fame  time  laboured  in  fyftem ;  and  to  them  the  c 
dit  of  the  c'ommcncemeht  of  it  in  fengland  is  undoubtedly 
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Dr.  Pultney,  critlclfing  on  the  refpedive  merits  due  to  each,  re¬ 
marks  that,  with  foreigners,  Morifon  has  been  efteemed  the 
reviver  of  method ;  though  Mr.  Ray  firft  publilhed,  if  the  tables 
he  drew  for  Bifliop  Wilkins’s  ‘  Real  or  Univerfal  Charadter* 
in  1668  be  confidered  as  the  outlines  of  a  fyllem.  Several 
other  fyftematic  writers  are  mentioned,  as  ICnaut,  Herman, 
Boerhaave,  Tournefort,  &c, ;  and  the  advantages  refulting  fiom 
fyftem  are  briefly  ftated. 

Chapter 25  notices  the  hiftory  of  the  fexes  of  plants.  Among 
the  Greek  philofophers,  Empedocles  affirmed,  ‘  the  fexes  were 
<  united  in  plants  which  doftrine  naturally  refulted  from  the 
joint  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  Plato,  ‘  that 
‘  plants  were  fentient  and  animated  beings.’  The  difpofition 
in  plants  to  turn  towards  light  and  fun ;  to  clofe  their  leaves  at 
night;  to  open  and  (hut  their  flowers  at  ftated  times;  and,  in 
aquatics,  to  raife  their  flowers  every  morning,  as  occurs  in  the 
Valifneria;  thefe,  and  other  circumftances,  particularly  the 
ancient  pradlice  of  impregnating  dates,  figs,  &c.  ftrongly  evince 
the  analogy  between  plants  and  animals,  fo  as  to  obviate  all 
doubt  refpeefting  the  exiftence  of  a  fimilar  analogy  in  their  fexes* 
The  learned  Caefalpinus  is  noticed  as  having  rightly  diferimi- 
nated  the  fexes  of  plants  in  Taxus,  Mercurialis,  Urtica,  and 
Cannabis.  Zalufianfky,  a  Polifh  writer  in  1592,  is  alfo  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Dodlor  doubts  whether  Sir  Thomas  Millington 
:be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  difeovering  that  the  pollen  was  en- 
klowed  with  a  fecundating  power  in  vegetables.  T  he  Doftor 
refers  to  Dr.  Grew’s  ledture  on  the  anatomy  of  flowers  before 
the  Royal  Society,  vyherein  he  aflerts,  the  chief  ufe.  of  the  pollen 
stoferve  for  the  generation  of  the  feed;  and  in  which  opinion# 
le  fays.  Sir  Thomas  Millington  alfo  agreed  in  his  converfation 
»^ith  him  on  the  fubjeft.  The  merit  of  the  difeovery,  Dr, 
^ultney  fays,  is  due  to  our  country.  Mr.  Samuel  Morland’s 
)aper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1703,  is  mentioned; 
s  is  alfo  M.  GeofFroy’s  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
iciences  at  Paris  in  17 ii.  Tournefort  entirely  rejeded  the 
oilrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants.  Pontedera,  a  noble  Italian,  alfo 
enies  it.  M.  Vaillant,  in  his  ‘  Sermo  de  Struc^ura  Florum/ 
ntlrely  aflents  to  Dr.  Grew’s  do6trine,  though  he  does  not 
him.  In  England,  Dr.  Patrick  Blair,  Bradley,  Fair- 
lild,  and  Miller,  extended  the  knowledge,  and  confirmed  the 
of  it.  Dr.  Alfton,  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Edinburgh, 
rongly  oppofed  it.  Lately  the  Abbe  Spalanzani  has  impugned 
•  Dr.  Pultney  thinks  ‘  the  Abbe’s  experiments  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  conduced  with  that  degree  of  fkill  and  accu- 
J^cy  which  is  neceflary  to  outweigh  all  that  may  be  thrown 
into  the  oppofite  fcale;*  and  refers  his  readers  to  the 
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*  Sponfalla  Flantarum'  of  Linnaeus,  written  in  1746,  aitj 
printed  in  Vol.  I.  *  Ammaenitat.  Academic. }’  and  to  the  Dif. 
iertiltion  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  written  by  Linnaeus  in  1760: 
which  was  honoured  by  the  premium  of  the  Academy  of  Pe. 
terfburgh)  and  has  been  tranflated  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  refpefhble 
pofleflbr  of  the  Linnsean  colledion.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  fome  philofophical  remarks  on  the  properties  and  ufe  of 
the  pollen. 

The  following  chapter  contains  an  account  of  Thomas 
Willifel,  Dr.  Robert  Plott,  Dr.  Charles  Leigh,  author  of  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Lancaihire ;  Mr.  Thomas  Robinfon,  Mr, 
John  Moreton,  of  Northampton;  Mr.  William  Borlafe,  of 
Cornwall ;  Mr.  John  Wallis,  of  Northumberland ;  Sir  George 
Wheler,  who  introduced  feveral  plants  into  England  from  his 
journey  into  Greece. 

Volume  lid.  commences  with  an  account  of  the  earlief 
Scottilh  botanifts,  viz.  of  Alan  Ogilby,  who  flourifhed  about 
1471;  and  left  fix  books  de  *  Virtutibus  Herbarum.*  Dr. Jana 
Cargill,  of  Aberdeen,  recorded  by  C.  Bauhin  and  Gefner  as 
the  communicator  of  feveral  feeds  to  them ;  and  by  Lobel^  whe 
confefles  ftmilar  obligations,  and  repeatedly  mentions  him  to 
have  been  (killed  both  in  botany  and  anatomy*  Sir  Andrn 
Balfour,  founder  of  the  botanical  garden  and  mufeum  at  Edio. 
burgh,  about  the  year  1680,  which  in  1683,  through  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  its  intendant  James  Sutherland,  was  faid  to  have  con¬ 
tained  3000  plants,  of  which  the  latter  publifhed  a  catalogue 
Sir  Robert  aibbald,  the  firft  medical  profeflbr  at  Edinburg!^ 
about  the  ynr  1685,  was  alfo  the  Srft  who  attempted  the  pul 
lication  of  Scottifh  botany,  to  which  he  appropriated  a  part 
his  *  Scotia  illuftrata,’  publiihed  in  1684.  Among  his  ‘Mi_ 

*  cellanea*  is  a  diflertation  on  the  Chara  of  Caefar,  on  which 
army  fubfifted  during  a  want  of  bread.  I'his  root  has  been  fi 
pofed  to  be  the  Karemile,  Carmela,  or,  according  to  Lig 

Toot,  Corr,  or  Cor-^meille,  of  the  Highlanders,  Orobus  tu^ 
rofus  Linnsi,  or  our  Heath-Pea^  Dr.  Charles  Alfton,  profe 
of.  botany  and  materia  medica  at  Edinburgh,  in  concert  r 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  projeAed  the  revi 
of  medical  le^ret  in  that  univeHlty* 

Chapter  a8th  gives  memoirs  of  the  learned  and  Iabona_ 
Dr.  Leonard  Plukenet,  whofe  ardour  in  purfuit  of  botany  ^ 
be  afeertained  from  his  ‘  Phytographia’ — *  Almageftum*— ^ 

*  Mantifla*— as  alfo  from  his  *  Amaltheum.' — Ray  Was* 
debted  to  him  for  affiihince  in  arranging  the  Jecond  volume— 
his  hiftory,  and  acknowledges  his  merit  in  the  fulleft  ten^ 
His  hetwium  contained  eight  thouland  plants,  which  0 
ftrikiog  proof  .of  .his  unwearied  zeal  and  a^vity,.  efpecialljP 
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he  was  not  opulent.  His  Phytographia  exhibits  a  delineation 
of  the  new  and  rare  fpecies ;  his  Almageftum,  Mantifla,  and 
Amaltheum,  give  a  catalogue  of  the  whole.  In  his  feveral 
works  are  contained  2740  figures.  An  Index  Linnaeanus  to 
bis  tables  was  given  in  1770  W  Dr.  Gifeke,  profeffor  of  poetry 
and  natural  phUofophy  in  the  Gymnafium  of  Hamburgh,  The 
chapter  concludes  with  mentioning  Dr.  Uvedale,  who  had  a 
well'ftored  garden  at  Enfield,  and  whole  name  Petiver  ho* 
noured  by  alfigning  it  to  a  genus  of  plants. 

Chapter  29th  gives  anecdotes  of  Mr.  James  Petiver,  an  apo¬ 
thecary  in  Alderfgate- Street,  London,  and  to  the  Charter- 
Houfci  author  of  various  publications,  particularly  ^  Mufei 
‘  Petiveriani  Centuriae  decern’ — ‘  Gazophylacii  Naturae  et  Ar- 
‘  tis  Decades  decern’ — ^  Planta  Chinenfis’-^^  Pterigraphia’— 
and  of  feveral  trafts  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society.  Ho 
was  a  very  diligent  colledtor  of  the  various  produftions  of  na¬ 
ture,  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable.  His  mufeum  was  fo  va¬ 
luable  as  to  induce  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  offer  him  four  thoufand 
pounds  for  it.  He  was  the  firft  difeoverer  of  many  Englifh 
plants^  particularly  of  fome  of  the  cryptogamous  clafs,  and  of 
other  natural  produdfions.  A  lift  of  his  various  other  publica¬ 
tions  is  given. 

Chapter  30th  notices  the  application  of  the  nanaes  of  perfone 
to  plants,  the  antiquity  of  this  pradlice  among  the  ancients,  the 
monks,  and  the  reilorers  of  botany  by  Gefner  and  Matthiolus* 
This  praftice  was  revived  by  Plumier,  who  applied  it  liberally 
and  impartially.  Petiver  and  Plukenet  were  the  firft  Englilh 
wnriters  who  followed  Plumier’s  example  in  this  inftance.  Anec- 
iotes  are  given  of  Charles  Plumier,  of  the  order  of  the  Minime 
riars,  author  of  a  defeription  of  American  ferns,  American 
ilants,  Nova  Genera,  colledfed  by  him  in  the  French  fettle- 
nents  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  next  chapter  mentions  John  Banifter,  recorded  by  Ray 
ts  a  man  of  great  talents  in  natural  hiftory.  Mr.  W.  Vernon, 
f  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  David  Kreig,  are 
mentioned  as  having  taken  a  v(wage  to  Maryland,  on  a  botanical 

Iurfuit,  from  whence  they  collefted  an  herbarium  of* feveral  hun- 
reds  of  new  and  undefexibed  plants,  which  coming  into  the 
ofleffion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  were  by  him  liberally  communi- 
2ted  to  the  fiipplement  of  Ray^s  hiftory.— Mr.  James  Cun- 
ingham,  the  communicator  of  plants  and  fhells  to  Plukenet 
nd  Petiver;  by  the  former  acknowledged  in  almoft  every  page 
f  his  Amaltheum.  Two  ingenious  furgeons  of  the  name  of 
|rown  are  recorded  as  communicators  of  plants  to  Plukenet  and 

mentioned  as  the  friend  of 
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Ray,  who  colleftcd  a  refpeftable  herbarium,  and  travelled  into 
Sweden  and  Italy. 

Chapter  yiA  gives  an  account  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  was 
born  at  Killileajh  in  the  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  April 
l6,  1660,  of  parents  originally  of  Scottilh  extradtion.  An 
haeinoptoe,  at  16  years  of  age,  interrupted  his  early  tafte  for 
the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  confined  him  for  three  years.  On  his 
recovery  he  cuntradled  an  acquaintance  with  Boyle  and  Ray, 
attended  rournefort.  at  Paris,  and  graduated,  as  it  is  thought, 
citner  at  Orange,  or  at  Montpelier.  Returning  to  London,  he 
was  patronifed  by  Sydenham,  who  received  him  into  his  houfe; 
in  1684  he  was  eledled  into  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  i68j 
into  the  college  of  phyficians.  The  fame  year  he  accompanied 
the  ]3uke  of  Albemarle,  as  his  phyfician,  to  Jamaica,  where  the 
Duke,  foon  died.  Dr.  Sloane  (laid  at  Jamaica  about  fifteen 
months,  touching  at  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  and  St.  Kit’s, 
and  colleding  near  800  different  fpecies  of  plants,  befides  other 
objedls  of  natural  hiftory.  He  foon  became  eminent  on  his  re. 
turn  to  London,  and  was  chofen  phyfician  to  Chrift’s  Hofpital, 
and  fccrctary  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  1695  he  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Alderman  Langley  .of  London,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  George  Stan, 
ley,  £(q.  of  the  county  of  Hants,  and  the  other  to  Lord  Ca- 
dogan.  In  1696  he  publifbed  his  ^  Catalogus  Plantarumquc 
^  io  Infula  Jamaicse  fponte  proveniunt,’  &c.  In  this  catalogue 
he  ^  refers  to  every  traveller  of  note  for  all  the  vegetables  re- 
^  nowned  for  utili^  in  medicine,  arts,  or  economy ;  and  has 
^  taken  uncommon  pains  to  avoid  the  unneceflfary  multiplica- 

tion  of  fpecies,  by  deferibing  that  as  new  which  was  beforej 
^  known.’  He  ^owed  Ray  to  ufe  his  manuferipts  of  the  Ja« 
maica  plants  on  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
[Ray’s]  hiftory.  Sloane’s  mufeum  was  conftderably  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  many  articles  acquired  on  the  death  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Courten.  The  coUe<^ion  publifhed  a  year  before 
Sir  Hans’  death  amounted  to  30,600  fpecimens.  Dr.  Pultne| 
commends  the  great  labour  beftowed  on  the  ardcle  Courtis 
in  the  Biograpbia  Britanica,  the  writer  of  which  has  elucidat 
many  ihterefting  memoirs  relating  to  Mr.  Courten  and  his 
mily;  and  has  obviated  much  miffeprefentation  refpeefting 
Hans  and  Mr.  Courten.  The  publication  of  his  hiftory  is 
noticed,  and  an  account  of  the  work  given.  Dr.  Pultney 
marks,  ‘  Dr.  Sloane’s  voyage  was  pr^u£^ive  of  much  fubf 
‘  quent  benefit  to  fctence,  by  exciting  an  emulation,  both 
*  Britain  and  on  the  continent.’ — ‘  James  Harlow,  a  (kilJ 
(  gardener,  was  font  to  Jamaica  by  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon, 
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<  returned  with  a  {hip  almoft  laden  with  plants  in  a  vegetating 

*  ftatej  and  with  a  great  number  of  dried  fpecimens/ — ‘  The 

<  living  plants  were  diftributed  into  various  rardens.  Sloane 

<  obtains  all  the  fpecimens  that  were  new  before  he  publilhv^d 

<  his  firft  volume/—*  And  Tournefort  fcnt  Dr.  Gundelfcheimer 

*  into  England  to  view  Sloane’s  plants,  which  gave  occafion  to 

<  Plumier^s  expedition  into  the  Caribbee  iflands.* — *  Dr.  Sloane 

*  entered  very  early  into  a  corrcfpondcnce  with  Mr.  Ray.*  The 
latter,  in  the  laft.  letter  he  ever  wrote,  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  patheticallv  expreflfes  the  friendfhip  fubfifting  between 
them.  *  In  1700  Sloane  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 

<  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  a  very  peculiar  diflinc- 
f  tion,  as  the  French  nation  was  then  at  war  with  England/ 
On  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  be  was  created  a  baronet ;  being 
the  firft  Englilh  phyfician  on  whom  an  hereditary  title  of  honour 
had  been  conferred.  He  was  appointed  phyfician- general  to 
the  army ;  an  office  he  held  till  1 727,  when  he  was  made  phy* 
fician  td  George  II.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Queen  Ca* 
reJine,  and  preferibed  for  the  royal  family  till  his  death.  In 
1719  he  was  eledied  prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyheians, 
wbi^  ftation  he  held  lixteen  years.  On  purchafing  the  manor 
of  Cbelfea,  he  gave  the  fee  limple  to  the  Company  of  Apothev- 
caries,  on  certain  conditions.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  in  1727,  Sir  Hans  was  advanced  to  the  prefidency  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  *  Thus,*  fays  Dr.  Pultney,  *  in  tht? 

*  zenith  of  profperity,  he  prelided,  at  the  fame  time,  over  the: 
^  two  moft  illuftrious  feientihe  bodies  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
^  while  he  difeharged  the  refpedlive  duties  of  each  ftation  with 

*  credit  and  honour,  he  alfo  enjoyed  the  moft  extenfive  and  dig- 

*  nified  employment  as  a  phyucian.*  In  1733  he  refigned  the 
prefidency  of  the  College  of  Phyficians ;  and  in  1 740,  at  the 
W  of  fourfeori^  that  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  retired  to 
Cbelfea.  In  1741  he  removed  his  library  and  mufeum  ;  and  on 
May  12th  fettled  at  his  new  manfion,  where,  vifited  by  his 
friends,  and  by  all  men  of  diftinftion  from  abroad,  he  paffed  ia 
ferenity,  and  in  the  conftant  exercife  of  benevolence,  the  laft 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  which  terminated  Jan.  ii,  1752,  O.  S. 

*  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  tall,  and  well  made  in  his  perfon ;  eafy, 

^  polite,  and  engaging  in  his  manners ;  fprightly  in  his  conver- 

*  fatibn ;  and  obliging  to  all.  To  foreigners  he  was  extremely 

*  courteous,  and  ready  to  (hew  and  explain  his  curiofities  to  all 

*  who  gave  him  timely  notice  of  their  vifit.  He  kept  an  open 

*  table  once  a, week  for  his  learned  friends,  particularly  thofe  of 

*  the  Royal  Society.  His  duplicates  of  books  he  is  faid  to  have 
‘  fcnt  either  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  or  to  the  Bod- 
‘  feiaa  Library.  He  was  governor  of  almoft  every  hofpital 
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*  in  London}  and  to  each,  after  having  given  tool,  in  hi* 

*  life-time,  be  left  a  more  confiderable  legacy.  He  was  ever  4 

*  benefadtor  to  the  poor,  who  felt  the  coiuequences  of  his  death 
^  feverely.  He  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  eftablifhmentof 

*  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  1732  }  and  formed  himfelf  the  plan 
‘  for  the  bringing  up  the  children  in  the  Foundling  Hofpitalin 
‘  1739.  In  the  exercife  of  his  ftihdion  as  a  phylician,  he  ij 
‘  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  certainty  of  hjs  prognof. 

‘  tics.  The  faniftion  he  gave  to  inoculation,  by  performing  that 

*  operation  on  fome  of  the  royal  family,  encouraged  and  much 

*  accelerated  its  progrefs  throughout  the  kingdom.  PoOefled  of 
f  afSuence,  entirely  me  reward  of  his  own  merit,  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
‘  enjoyed, '  through  a  long  life,  every  fatisfaftion  that  fcience 
<  could  bellow }  and,  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  has  not  only 
^  eredled  the  nobleft  monument  to  his  own  fame,  but  a  templt 
f  alfo  to  the  culture  of  learning  and  of  fcience,  which  will  tranf. 

*  mit  his  donation  to  future  ages  as  a  fignal-inllance  of  the  mu, 

‘  nificence  of  a  private  individual.’  The  chapter  is  clofed  with 
an  account  of  die  papers  communicated  by  Sir  Hans  to  the 
Royal  Society.  ' 

Chapter  34th  mentions  the  R^al  Society,  and  its  tendenej 
to  promote  natural  knowledge;  ChHfea  liotanic  garden  is  alra 
inentioned.  This  inllitution  was  founded  by  tho  Company  of 
Apothecaries  of  London,  in  the  year  1673;  the  fociety’s  het. 
barifings  are  alfo  mentioned.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  granted  to  the 
company  the  freehold  of  Chelfea  garden.  The  botanic  demon, 
ilrators  arc  enumerated.  We  are  at  a  lofs  to  guefswhyth^ 
name  of  the  perfon  who  now  holds  this  office  is  omitted,  efpe; 
cially  as  the  living  profelTor  of  botany  at  Cambridge  is  pointe({ 
put.  But,  high  as  the  charader  of  Mr.  Wheeler  {lands  as  a  man 
and  a  botanill,  we  fiiould  have  taken  lefs  notice  of  the  omiffioo, 
had  it  not  been  accompanied  with  that  of  the  annual  prefenta* 
tion  to  the  Royal  Society.  By  the  will  of  Sir  Hatis  the  garden 
ms  held  under  a  condition  of  prefentihg  annually  to  the  Society 
fifty  new  plants,  till  the  riumber  Ihould  amount  to  2000,  all 
fpeciiically  diiferent  from  each  other.  In  the  year  *773  M 
amounted  to  2550 ;  lihee  which  time,  by  Dr.  Poltney’s  filen« 
on  the  fubjedl,' one  Ihould  imagine  they  were  difeontinued. 
Whether  this  was  really  the  c^fe  at  any  particular  period,  we 
(hall  hot  how  inquire;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  prefentde* 
monllrator  has-  never  omitted  the  annuid  prefentation  to  this 
time ;  fo  that  the  number  mud  have  conliderably  increafed- 
Notice  is  taken  of  Mr.  Rand’s  *  Index  Horti  Chelfejani  com- 

*  pendiarius;*  and  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Millar’s  ‘  Botahicum  Ofit 

*  cinale ;’  the  latter  was  publilhed  in  1722,  chiefly  taken  froii| 
Dale’s  *  Pharmacologia.*  The  Duke  of  Ar^le  ana  Mr.Evel? 
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are  jnentioned  as  cultivators  of  plants ;  the  ‘  Sylva’  of  the  latter 
js  noticed.  The  royal  gardens  at  Hampton-Court  and  at 
gt,  James's  are  mentioned;  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  Duchefs  of 
P^ufort  at  Badminton,  in  Gloucefterlhire;  and  of  Dr.  Henry 
qompton,  Bifliop  of  London,  at  Fulham.  Doody  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  repiarkably  diligent  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  crypto- 
ramous  plants,  and  demonftrator  to  the  apothecaries  fo  early  as 

J706.  .  -t  .  • 

The  next  chapter  gives  an  account  of  Edward  Llhyvyd,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  Irilh  antlouary,  and  of  Di.  Tankrid  Robinfdi^  Fellow 
■p{  the  I^oyal  Society.  l!  . 

T»  be  concluded  in  our  next.  J  ' 

,  ■■  ,  ■■■  ^  .  I,  A* 


fiUT.  VI.  Remarks  on  the  Speech  of  M.  Dupont^  nsade  in  .the 
National  Convention^  iSc.i^c,  By  'H,  More,  pp.  48.’  8vo. 
as.  6d.  fewed,  Cadell.  London,  1793. 

> 

■T^ISS  More  has  outwritten  herfelf.  This  is  the  fate  of 
•  many  authors,  who,  long  habituated  to  flattery,  have  at 
laft  been  fpothed  into  negligence.  There  are  fome  who,  in  re¬ 
ligion,  idly  imagine  that,  after  having  once  been  admitted  to  a 
i^iiied  ftate,  they  can  never  relapfe  into  fin.  In  literature  a 
fimilar  dejufion  too  freouently  obtains.  The  lady  before  us  is 
anihdance'of  tlijs  error.  And  (he  has  wandered  much  ^ther 
in  the  wilds  of  vanity,  than  in  the  trails  of  tafte  or  genius. 

From  the  good-fenfe  of  Mifs  More  we  expected  foihethlng 
better,  in  the  line  of  politics,  than  trite  remark,  or  common¬ 
place  declamation.  But  the  pamphlet  that  we  have  juft  perufed 
iboafts  not  a  Angle  novelty.  It  is  bold,  however,  and  (pirited-r- 
:|ofoine  parts,  perhaps,  .incautioufly  fo.  'We  by  no  means  ap- 
iproye  the  exhibition  of  M.  Dupont's  fpeech.  To  make  the 
iltnpiety  and  blafphemy  of  a  F rench  atheift  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  Engli&men,  is  an  attempt  which  all  the  fpecious  cafuiftry  in 
|he  world  can  never  ’juftify.  ‘  Little  notice,'  fays  the  author, 

'  would  have  been  due  to  this  famous  fpeech,  if  it  had  conveyed 
'  the  fentiihents  of  only  one  vain  orator ;  but  it  Ihould  be  ob- 
*  ferved,  that  iV  was  heard,  received,  applauded,  with  two  or 
“  three  exceptions  only— a  fait  which  you,  who  have  fcarcely 
believed  in  the  exiftence  of  apheifm,  will  hardly  credit,  iand 
which,  for  the  honour  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  hoped 
'.that  our  pofterity,  being  ftill  more  unacquainted  with  fuch 
‘  corrupt  opinion^  will  reje<ft  as  totally  incredible.*  And  yet 
^ifs  More  labours  through  her  whole  pamphlet  to  eftabliih  the 
“  W^t  a  palpable  abfurdity!  At  any  rate,  we  prefume 
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Mifs  More'has  no  ambition  to  be  read  by  pofterity.  She  mull 
furcly  wifli  for  the  fpeedy  cxtindlion  of  her  ephcmcron 

*  Remarks/ 

•  A  love  of  liberty/  our  author  proceeds,  ‘  generous  in  its 
^  principle,  inclines  fome  good  men  ftill  to  favour  the  proceed. 

*  ings  of  the  National  Convention  of  f  ranee.  They  do  not 

*  yet  perceive,  that  the  licentious  wildnefs  which  has  been  cx. 
cited  in  that  country  is  deftruAive  of  all  true  happinefs,  and 

*  no  more  refembles  liberty  than  the  tumultuous  joys  of  the 
^  drunkard  refemble  the  cheerfulnefs  of  aTober  and  well- 
^  regulated  mind.  To  thofe  who  do  not  know  of  whatfiran^e 
^  inconfiftencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not  confidered  how 
^  fome  perfons,  having  at  firft  been  haftily  and  heedlefsly  drawn 
^  in  as  approvers,  by  a  fort  of  natural  progrefSon,  foon  become 

pnneip^s ;  to  ^ofe  who  have  never  obferved  by  what  a  va. 

*  riety  of  ftrange  aflbeiations  in  the  mind,  opinions  that  feem  the 

*  ittoft  irrcconcileable  meet  at  fome  unfufpe£led  turning,  and 

*  come  to  be  united  in  the  fame  man; — to  ail  fuch  it  may  ap. 

*  pear  quite  incredible,  that  well-meaning,  and  even  pious  peo. 

.  ^  pie,  mould  continue  to  applaud  the  principles  of  a  fet  of  men 

*  who  have  publicly  niade. known  their  intention  of  abolilhinji 
^  ChrilKanity,  as  far  as  the  demolition  of  altars,  priefts,  temples, 
^  and  inftitutions,  can  abolifh  it;  and  as  to  the  religion itfel^ 
^  this  alfo  the V  may  traduce,  and,  for  their  own  part,  rejed;  bur 
^  we  know,  ^om  the  comfortable  promife  of  an  authority  ftiil 
^  (acred  in  this  country  at  leaft,  that  the  gates  of  hell  (hall  not 

*  prevail  againft  it/ — With  refpeft  to  the  liberty  of  the  prds, 
the  author  queftions  us  very  warmly — fome  may  admire  her  ani¬ 
mation;  others  may  deem  the  lady  in  a  palEon:  *  Would  it 

*  really  be  fo  very  heavy  a  misfortune  if  corrupt  and  inflaminj 

*  publications,  calculatedtodeftroy  that  peace  which  every  good 
^  man  is  anxious  to  preferve,  (hould,  ju(l  at  this  alarming  pe-i 

riod,  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained?  Would  it  befo 
«  very  grievous  a  national  calamity,  if  the  crooked  progeny  of 

*  treafon  and  blafphemy  (hould  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to 
^  venture  forth  from  their  lurking-holes>  and  range  abroad  ifl 

*  open  day  ?  Is  the  cheapnefs  of  poifon,  or  the  facility  witi 
‘  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  real  ai 

*  vantages  of  medicinal  repofitories  ?  Arid  can  the  cafinefs  a 

*  accefs  to  feditious  of  atheiftical  writings,  be  numbered  amonj 

*  the  fubftantial  blellings  of  any  country?  Would  France 

*  diis  day  have  had  much  folid  caufe  of  regret,  if  many  of  p 
‘  writings  of  Voltaire,' RoulTeau,  and  d'Alembert  (the  prolfc 
^  feed  of  their  wide-fpreading  tree),  had  found  more  difficult 
‘  in  getting  into  the  -world,  or  been  lefs  profufely  circular 

*  when  in  It?  And  might  not  England  at  this  moment  bav 
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(  been  juft  as  bappy  in  her  ignorance,  if  the  famous  orations  of 
(  citizen  Dupont  and  citizen  Manuel  had  been  confined  to  their 

<  own  enlightened  and  philofophical  countries?'— ——Yet  Mifs 
More  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  Dupont's  ora* 
tion  in  her  own  country ;  and  fhe  has  extraded  the  worft  parts 
from  M.  Maiutel’s  letter  to  the  National  Convention. 

Ic  is  our  author’s  opinion,  that  atheifm  will  be  the  favoured 
and  popular  tenet  in  France.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
bitiory  of  man,  muft  deem  this  extremely  improbable.  There 
never  yet  exifted  on  the  face  of  the  globe  a  nation  of  atbeifts. 
And  Solomoit  tells  us  that  there  is  *■  nothing  new  under  the 
*•  fun.’  It  is  only  for  a  time  that  the  demon  of  infidelity  can 
occupy  the  general  mind.  When  the  ferment  of  licentioufnefs 
hath  once  fubfided,  the  vulgar,  if  they  do  not  return  to  their  old 
pr-'judices,  will  eagerly  grafp  at  thofe  religious  tenets  which  are 
hatuial  to  the  fpecies.  Man  has  been  charadlerifed  as  *  the 

<  creature  of  religion.'  His  numerous  wants  and  weaknelTes, 
and  the  di.rlc  uncertainty  of  his  condition,  muft  impel  his  at- 
teiuiot  to  fome.fuperior  intelligence,  by  whom  thofe  neceflities 
may  be  relieved,  thofe  imbecilities  ftrengthened,  and  the  gloom 
or  fate  may  be  cheered,  if  not  entirely  diffipated.  Till  the  mul* 
titude  become  fophifts,  they  cannot  be  infidels. 

It  would  be  injuftice  to  Mifs  More  to  clofe  this  article  with¬ 
out  paying  her  thofe  acknowledgments  which  are  due  to  good 
intention.  .That  fhe  is  herfelf  a  Chriftian,  we  fincerely  believe^ 
hut  the  method  by  which  (he  attempts  to  inculcate  her  feith,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  ill-judged:  while  it  evinces  zeal,  it  difeovers 
injudicioufnefs. 


Art.  VII.  Difeourfes  on  tht  Influence  of  the  Chriflian  Religion 
in  Civil  Society.  By  the  Rev.  yames  Douglas^  F.  A.  S.  of 
St,  Peter's  College^  Cambridge^  atm  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  pp.  216.  8vo.  4s. 
Cadell.  London,  1792. 

T  ITERARY  titles  of  honour  decorating  the  firft  page,  efpe- 
^  cially  when  united  with  a  claim  to  one  of  our  univerftties 
u an  a/iiM  .always  raife  our  expeiftations  high;  and  we 
truft  we  lhall  not  be  accufed  of  being  unreafonable  when  we  fay 
we  hope  to  find  orthodoxy  of  dodrine,  profoundnefs  of  refearch, 
iccuracy  of  arrangement,  and  elegance  of  language.  If  to  thefe 
honorary  diftindions  the  author  adds  that  of  chaplain  to  the 
King,  or  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we  look  for  ftill  higher  degrees 
of  excellence,  and  whifper  to  ourfelves,  *  Here  is  one  of  the 
'  firft  clafs  of  worthies  in  Ifi^l,  fele^ed  by  royal  diferimination 

*  becaufe 
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*  becaufe'of  his  fingular  talents  to  convey  theological  know. 

*  ledge  to  the  car  of  prefent  or  future  majefty.*  It  would  give 
us  plcafurc  to  be  able. to  affert,  that  our  hopes  were  always 
realifcd  or  exceeded.  We  wi(h  we  could  fay  fo  on  the  prefent 
occafion ;  for  it  is  unfpeakably  more  agreeable  to  praife,  than  to 
blame :  but  we  muft  acknowledge,  after  peruiing  this  volume, 
that  we  expefted  far  more  than  we  have  found. 

The  fermons  are  twelve  in  number,  and  of  a  mifcellaneous 
kind.  Concerning  the  laft  three  Mr.  Douglas  prefixes  this 
advertifement : 


*  The  author  Is  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  refpefl  to  the  Abbe<Voifin  in  his  admirable  defence  of  Chrif. 
tianityt  by  introducing  part  of  the  literary  ftrudlure  of  the  above  ad¬ 
mirable  writer  in  his  three  laft  difeourfes;  a  fcriptural  connexion 


which  he  had  long  entert^ned  thoughts  of  arranging,  but  which  he 
found  not  to  be  exceeded  or  improved  on  the  perufal  of  his  work.* 


The  rcafon  of  the  title,  as  propofing  to  fliew  the  influence  of 
Chriftianity  on  civil  fociety,  ‘we  do  not  very  clearly  perceive. 
There  are  a  few  obfervations,  and  but  a  few,  .on  the  fubjefl, 
A  fpecimen  of  them  we  (hall  detail,  and  fubmit  their  juftnefs  to 
the  decifion  of  our  readers,  only  premifing,  that  if  there  fhould 
Ve  any  thing  which  they  do  not  underftand)  the  fault  muft  not 
be  charged  to  us ; 


*  Let  us  fee,  in  refpeft  to  the  eftabllihed  order  offociety,  how  the 
infidel  ftands  juftified  in  the  pains  which  he  takes  to  (hake  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  of  his  neighbour.  ‘  He  will  poffibly  argued  that  being  in 
purfuit  of  truth,  he  does  not  confider  thepreferibed  forms  of  the  Hate 
in  which  he  lives,  and  that,  regardlefs  of  its  regulations,  he  is  induf- 
trious  to  plant  diforder  and  unhappinefs  in  fociety.  But  moft  afluredly 
thefe  are  fentiments  of  vanity,  more  than  the  modeft  fentiments  ofs 
well-regulated  miad.  It  argu^  a  favage  wantoonefs  to  difturb  the 
eftablifhed  principles  of  a  pohlhed  government;  .and  men  of  this  de- 
feription  fliould  hold  their  peace  under  the  contrariety  of  religious 
opinions,  as  It  is  a  well-known,  fixed,  received  principle  of  there* 
fpeAive  duties  of  individuals,  not  to  divulgd  .whatever  their  caprices 
may  incline  them  to  think  true  as  injurious  to  public  happinefs;  fp 
they  (hould  confider  themfelves^  bouqd  to  the  indifpenfable  rule  of 
keeping  their  fentiments  concealed  from  their  aflbeiates. 

•  Blit  what"  (hall  we  fay  of  thofe  men,*  who,*  not  content  wIA 
masdms  which  convey  only  diftruft,  uocertmnty,  and  wretchednefs,  is 
their  own  breafts,  but  are  labouring ‘with  unwearied  diligence  to  lop 
off  the  branch  which  is  prefented  to  their  fellow-creatures  when  they 
are  finking  under  the  preflure  of  afflidion  and  forrow?,  Our  laws  are 
inflided  on  thofe  unhappy  men  who  have  been  tempted,  by  bad  ex¬ 
ample,  to  invade  the  eftabliflied  order  of  fociety;  but  this  deferiptioQ 
pf  offenders  are  fereened  by  toleratioUf 
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I  deprive  us  then  of  this  belief^  to  awaken  us  from  this 

toleafing  clream>  if  only  a  dream  of  future  happinefs,  is  moft  afluredly 
a  very  high  degree  of  depravity,  and  a  very  unreafonable  violation  of 
thofc  duties  which  every  peaceful  and  difereet  fubjeft  owes  to  that 
well-regulated  government  whofe  religion  is  the  fupport  of  its  laws, 
^hofe  laws  are  the  maintenance  of  public  order.— 

<  What  have  we  not  to  dread  of  the  man  who  walketh  not  in  the 
fear  of  his  Creator  ?  What  crimes  is  he  not  capable  of  ?  If  the  re- 
fpeft  which  is  due  to  the  Author  of  his  exigence  cannot  withhold  him 
front  iniquity,  where  is  the  power  on  earth  that  can  ?  Will  he  not 
defpire  thofe  things  whieh  are  revered  by  others  ?  and  what  kind  of 
a  confcience  mud  he  have  framed  in  his  own  judgment,  after  he  has 
framed  one  which,  as  he  thinks,  turns  him  from  the  mod  facred  of 
all  duties,  the  religion  of  a  God,  the.  worfhipping  of  his  Creator  ? 
The  mod  facred  of  all  laws  he  tramples  upon ;  the  mod  binding  en¬ 
gagement  he  renounces:  if  occafions  were  ripe,  he  would  rile  up 
agaioft  his  mod  lawful  powers.  Would  he  refpefl  innocence  and 

d  faith  ?  And,  was  it  expedient  for  his  projects,  would  he  not 
ice  the  poor,  the  meek- hearted,  whom  he  found  in  his  grafpf 
What  would  redrain  him  from  breaking  his  word  in  the  face  of  the 
facred  altar  of  truth  and  judice  ?  Again :  if  his  occafions  required, 
would  he  fcrnple  to  betray  his  parents,  his  brethren,  or  his  mod  bo- 
fom  friend?  From  the  prince  to  the  meaned  of  his  fubjefls  ;  to  us 
who  are  here  aflembled  in  the  prefence  of  our  great  Redeemer ;  is  not 
this  a  ledbn  by  which  we  are  taught  to  rejedt  the  irreligious  part  of 
the  world  from  our  councils  and  our  fervice  ?  Is  it  not  a  lefTon  for 
us  to  (hun  all  commerce  with  thofe  who  are  fuipedled  of  unbelief?* 

Mr.  Douglas  difplays  a  very  laudable  degree  of  zeal  for  our 
excellent  eftablilhment,  and  calls  it,  with  true  filial  afFedlion, 
Our  Holy  Church.  But  many  will  fay,  that  it  would  have  been 
becoming  in  him  to  maintain  a  greater  refpedb  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  to  fpeak  of  ‘  a  man’s  me- 
*  fiting  heaven  by  his  good  works,  and  making  atonement  for 
*  his  fins,’  is  to  ufe  expreflions  which  are  diametrically  oppofite 
both  to  the  language  and  fpirit  of  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

In  our  author’s  ardour  to  exalt  religion  and  deprefs  reafon,  he 
lays  himfelf  open  to  the  objedlions  of  his  adverfaries :  and  many 
will  think  that  the  following  pafTage  is  (to  fpeak  in  the  mildelb 
terms)  not  fufficiently  guarded : 

•  When  the  principles  of  religion  once  become  corrupt,  or  efFaced 
our  minds,  what  regulation  have  we  for  our  conduft  ?  What 
fnpoufible  bond  can  we  ftew  for  our  aAions  ?  Can  our  honefty  be 
alone  founded  on  the  ftrength  or  purity  of  reafon  ?  Much  do  I  truft 
that  you  arc  all  too  well  informed  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  than 
to  believe  that  human  reafon  only  can  be  furety  for  the  integrity  of 
oor  condufi;  that  reafon,  contaminated  by  fin,  enfeebled  by  our 
paffions,  and  even  fo  fallacious  in  her  own  powers,  can  preferve 
>^kiiid  in  an  entire  and  irreproachable  innocence.  You  muft,-l 
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mm  certain*  have  too  much  penetration  not  to  fee  the  fatal  efft  re. 
fulting  from  a  general  belief*  that  human  fociety  could  be  rtgularcj 
on  the  diftinfi  idea  which  each  man  forms  to  himfelf  relpedting  ao 
innocent  and  virtuous  life.  You  muft  difeover  the  horrid  confunoc 
which  muft  inevitably  enfue  were  we  to  govern  ourfeivci  according 
to  our  diforderly  fancies*  and  our  deceitful  furmiies.  If  we  fuppofed 
that  our  rtafou  could  alone  ferve  us  inftead  of  an  infallible  tribunal, 
beyond  which  no  appeal  can  be  made*  and  which  is  the  mighty  arbi. 
trator  of  our  words*  our  aAions*  and  our  thoughts.  1  requ  il  no 
other  judges  than  yourfelves :  if  reafon  without  religion  be  not  the 
parent  or  crimes  unnumbered :  if  it  be  not  capable  of  clothing  the 
mod  licentious,  abandoned*  and  abominable  wickednefs  in  the  fcm. 
blance  of  the  moft  brilliant,  virtues.  Who  is  he  among  you  who 
would  truft  his  life*  his  fortune*  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  no 
religion  f  Whatever  wifdom  he  may  poffefs,  however  fenfible  of 
snoral  goodoefs  he  may  feem  to  be*  the  inftant  1  am  informed  he  fliet 
from  his  God,  (hould  I  not  be  confounded  with  forrow  and  repent 
ance  that  I  have  made  him  mafter  of  my  confidence,  and  allied  tnyfelf 
to  him  in  the  affairs  of  this  life*  by  a  reciprocal  tranfadion  of  inte. 
reft  ?  ^  Should  I  not*  from  that  inftant,  flee  from  him  as  I  would  flee 
from  a  favage  monfter  in  the  wildemeis*  whofe  rapacious  jaw  expofd 
sne  to  anguifh  and  to  death 

One  quotation  more  we  beg  our  readers  to  perufe  j  it  is 
taken  from  a  difeourfe  on  the  ineflicacy  of  preaching : 


•  There  is  another  clafs  of  unprofitable  hearers*  who,  not  havinj 
leifure  to  ftudy  the  feriptures  with  the  fame  advantages  of  the  regular 
divine*  fupcrficlally  adopt  fome  fanciful  dodtrine*  and  rejedt  the  com* 
jxion  authorities.  Thefe  kind  of  fpeculations  among  the  laity  are  of 
a  dangerous  tendency*  becaufe  they  often  are  produdfive  of  obdinaq 
and  the  fpirit  of  contention.  Whatever  is  eppokd  to  their  fchifinii 
frequently  rqedted  without  a  candid  and  flair  inquiry ;  and  unlefs  ther 
find  their  pe^iarities  flattered,  the  moft  candid  expofition  is  rejeclei 
with  a  fanatical  fcom.  It  fhould  feem  that  a  very  common  fentimen: 
might  make  a  very  forcible  appeal  to  thefe  hearers ;  how  much  more 
fel^Iove  is  predominant  in  their  hearts  than  the  caufe  of  that  trud 
which  they  contend  for;  and  with  what  avidity  they  covet  the  palli* 
ative  of  their  folly  and  caprice*  more  than  the  wholefbme  corredios 
of  their  mifguided  underftandings.  Light  itfelf  is  always  painful  to 
weak  eyes;  it  therefore  becomes  the  nuniftry  openly  to  perfevereii 
their  regular  ftudies*  and  npply  their  powers  with  more  force 
fplendour*  that  a  more  perf^  vifion  may  be  conferred  upon  theio 
benighted  wanderers.  The  eftabliihed  church  will  in  confequeDCt 
recommend  itfelf  in  a  higher  degree  by  difpudng  thefe  points  with  is 
fuperior  auxilliary  of  found  learning  and  modeft  energy.  Its  enemi@ 
will  no  longer  have  occafion  to  take  advantage  of  its  generofity, 
conftrue  its  forbearance  into  weaknefs;  and  if  the  adverfaries  of 
church  (hould  challenee  it  into  controverfy*  it  becomes  every  si 
nifter  of  the  church  to  ftand  forth  and  alTcrt  the  wholefomenefs  of  i| 
rules  and  regulations  againft  all  modem  innovation  and  fantat^ 

feparado'^ 
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I  jjpjration  — But  if  they  (1.  t.  the  fchifinatics)  ftiould  reply,  and  infift 
J  ^eir  cledlion  to  a  perfeft  juftificadon  and  grace,  let  their  affcrtions 
be  made  manifeft  by  their  pufe£l  fubmiflion  to  every  ordinance  for 
the  Lord’s  fake.  Their  Chrillian  parity  will  henceforward  be  more 
I  .y'jjent,  and  lefs  doubtful,  when  we  behold  them  alTcmbled  in  our 
clbHilhed  places  of  worlbip,  where  the  pure  gofpel  is  delivu-ed,  and 
by  which  their  ftedfaft  adhelion  will  more  confpicuoufly  give  proof  of 
I  their  g^linefs,  than  by  their  difroemberment,  obilinate  op^ofidon, 

I  j  neglefi  of  rules,  which  ultimately  muft  bring  all  things  into  the 
Boll  horrid  confufion.’ 

Mr.  Douglas’s  meaning  in  this  earned  drain  of  reafoning 
Hinay  be  very  good;  but  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  leparatids 
and  their  principles;  and  we  are  afraid  they  will  only  laugh  at 
his  admonition.  One  of  them  lately  faid  to  us,  ^  that  he  had  as 
(  good  a  right  to  think  for  bimfelf  in  religious  matters  as  the 
j<  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury;  and  that  the  Archbiihop  was  as 
|<  much  a  fchifmatic  in  differing  from  him  in  opinion  and  mode 
^  worlbip,  as  he  was  in  dimring  from  the  Archbiihop.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  being -under  obligations  to  the  church 
I*  for  the  toleration  of  his  fentiments  and  mode  of  worlhip;  and 
laid  that  the  church  had  no  more  right  to  deprive  him  of  the 
,  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  in  opinion  and  worlhip,  than 
f  any  of  his  neighbours  had  to  rob  his  houfe  and  cut  his 
hroat.’  ^ 

From  the  fpecimens  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  be  able 
judge  of  Mr,  Douglas’s  language  and  ftylc,  We  wilh  we 
could  Uy  more  in  its  favour;  but  we  are  afraid  it  may juftiy  be 
blamed  in  very  many  inftances,  as  defective  both  in  perlpicuity^ 
|)urity,  and  precifion. 

i  The  three  laft  difcourfes  contain  many  ingenious  remarks, 
butfcarcely  any  thing  that  is  new  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the 
fiftical  controvcrfy. 


RT.  -VIII.  The  Principles  of  Eloquence ;  adapted  to  the  Pulpit 
end  the  Bar.  By  the  Abbe  Maury.  Tranjlated from  the  French.^ 
with  ,  additional  NoteSy^’  by  John  Neal  Lakcy  A.  M.  pp.  242. 
8vo.  4s.  Cadell. London,  1 793. 


pHE  name  of  the  Abbe  Maury  has  become  fo  diftinguilhed, 
^  not  only  in  France,  but  alfo  in  this  and  other  countries  of 
“rope,  that  his  literary  produdtions  will  probably  attra6b  a  de- 
of  attention  correfponding  with  that  which  his  public  cha¬ 
fer  and  condudb  have  excited.  Amidff  thofe  contefts  that 
miled  among  the  different  orders  of  which  the  Conffituting 
■tional  AlTembly  was  compofed,  the  Abbd  Maury  Hood  forth 
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as  the  champion  of  the  church  and  of  ariftocracy.  H!s  talenti 
(hone  confpicuous  at  this  important  crifis:  and  M^e  are  informed 
that  he  has  fince  received,  from  the  hainds  of  his  Holinefs  at 
Rome,  the  reward  of  his  ftrenuous  defence  of  a  tottering  church; 
But  not  only  hath  the  fenate, borne  s^tnefs  to  his  abilities ;  the 
prefs  alfo  fuperadds  its  teftimony  in  various  literary  productions. 

In  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public,  t^e  Abbe  has  thrown 
out  a  variety  of  ufeful  hints  oti  that  fubjeCt  which  he  feems  to 
have  made  his  peculiar  ftudy.'  Though  we  nieet  with  few  ori> 
ginal  fentiments  in  this  little  treatife,  yet,  in  his  manner  of  dif. 
culHon,  the  author  is  aItVdys  lively  and  interefting. 

The  tranflator  has  performed  his  part  extremely  Well ;  and 
he  hath  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  the  text  by  extnu^s  from  EnglHh 
authors  on  ilmiliir  topics. 

*  Of  thofe,’  fays  Mr.  Lake,  •  Who  have  written  profelTedl* 

*  on  the  fu^e(^  of  eloquence^  the  ftudent  may  profitably  perun 

*  Cicero,  ^intilian,  and  Longinus,  among  the  ancients; 

*  and  fuch  modem  authors  as  Ward,  GisiBONSj  FordycI) 
*■  Campbell,  Blair,  and  Polwhele  i  to  which  may  be  added 
‘  Rollin  and  Fenelon.’ 

There  are  many  parts  of  this  work  that  Will  by  no  means 
fuffer  by  tranfplantation.  We  (hall  give,  therefore,  a  few  fpe- 
cimens  of  it ;  occafionally  fubioining  a  correfponding  paihgt 
from  Blair,  Polwhele,  or  Fenelon. 

*  SiCTiOM  IV.  Aivantegts  »f  anOratoAs fiuiying  hiniftlfi 

*  But  you  may  alk.  Where  is  this  ideal  man  .*  Where  lhall  we 
find  a  phantom,  like  this,  fingular  but  not  outriy  in  which  every  in- 
dividu^  may  recognife  himfelf,  although  it  refembies  not  any  one! 
Where  lhall  we  find  him  ?  in  your  own  heart.  Often  retire  there. 
Survey  all  its  recelTes.  To  be  eloquent,  we  muft  enter  within  ooi- 
ielves.  Make  trial  of  your  eloquence  upon  yourfelf.  Become  tie 
auditor  of  your  own  difcourfes ;  and  thus,  by  anticipating  the  eSed 
which  they  ought  to  produce,  you.will  eafily  delineate  true  charaQcrs. 
In  a  word,  your  defcriptions  will  not  be  indeterminate ;  and  the  more 
thoroughly  you  lhall  have  examined  what  palTcs  within  your  oti 
bxeaft,  with  more  ability  will  yon  unfold  the  hearts  of  others.* 

— I— *  FiriS,  to  produce  the  pathdt,  fix 
Upon  the  great  emotions  of  thy  foul 
The  mentu  eye,  and  deem  thy  hearers  mov’d 
By  fimilar  femations.  Thus  the  cafe 
Of  othen  may  be  accurately  drawn 
From  thine  aiWdng  heart  Uutt  feels  it  true.' 

Polwhele’s  Englidi  Orats 
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•  Section  XXXII.  Of  Tranfitions. 

»  True  rhetorical  Iran fitions  are  fuch  as  follow  the  coutfe  of  th® 
ffaforing  or  fentiment,  with  eafe,  almoll  without  art,  and  unperceived 
bv  the  hearer;  fuch  as  unite  the  materials  of  the  difcourle,  inllead 
I  of  merely  lufpending  (bme  phrafes  upon  each  other;  fuch  as  bind 
i  the  whole  together,  without  obliging  the  preacher  to  compofe  a  new 
exordium  to  each  fubdivifion  which  his  plan  exhibits  to  him  ;  fuch  as 
form  a  methodical  arrangement  by  tlic  fimple  unfolding  of  the  ideas, 
inlomc  meafure  imperceptible  to  the  orator  himfelf. 

♦  Every  truth  is  fet  by  the  orator  in  its  proper  place  with  regard  to 
the  whole;  it  prepares,  leads  on,  and  fupports,  another  truth,  that 
needed  its  afliilance.  Thus  the  whole  difeourfe  is  one  ;  and  may  be  . 
rrdaced  to  one  fingle  propofition,  fet  in  the  ftronged  light,  by  va- 
hicus  views  and  explications  of  it.  This  unity  of  dcijgn  ihews  the 
hole  performance  at  one  view ;  as  in  the  public  places  of  a  city  one 
ny  fee  all  the  ftrects  and  gates  of  it,  when  the  ftreets  are  llrait, 
aal,  and  duly  proportioned.  The  difeourfe  is  the  propofition  ua- 
Ided,  and  the  propofition  is  an  abdrai^  of  the  difeourfe.’ 

FiiNE LON  on  Eloquence. 

‘Sections  XLIII.  XLIV.  XLV.  XLVT.  Of  Bwirdaloue — Of 
Maffillon — Of  Saurin — Of  Englif  Eloquence. 

What  I  am  chiefly  plea^d  with,  and  admire  in  Bourdaloue,  is, 
keeping  himfelf  out  of  fight ;  that,  with  a  ilyle  too  often  fa- 
irlficeJ  to  declamation,  he  never  drains  Cnriftian  duties,  never  con¬ 
certs  fimple  advices  into  politive  precepts;  but  his  morality  is  fuch 
i.'Un  always  be  reduced  to  pradice.  It  is  the  inexhauilible  fertility 
[f  his  plans,  which  are  never  aliiie ;  it  is  that  accurate  and  forcible 
;gic  which  excludes  fophifms,  contradidions,  paradoxes  ;  it  is  that 
[iluible  fecret,  which  I  feldom  fee  but  in  his  fermons,  of  converting 
recital  of  con verfations  into -proofs  of -his  f-ibjed  ;  it  is  the  fim- 
lidty  of  a  ftyle  nervous  and  affeifling,  natural  and  noble.  Thefe  arc 
talents  which  lead  me  to  exclaim,  *  To  what  an  elevation  genius 
by  be  raifed  when  invigorated  by  lludy  !’  What  can  be  more  beau- 
fill  i<nd  inimitable  in  ChrilUan  eloquence  than  the  lirll  pans  of  the 
fiiions  of  Bourdaloue  on  ‘  the  Conception’ — ‘  the  Paflibn’ — and 

ifiie  Refurredion  !* - His  rival,  iVlaifillon,  feldom  hath  fublimc 

jokes:  but  if  he  be  inferior  in  his  peculiar  fame  as  an  orator,  he  is 
^jbilefs  of  the  firtl  rank  as  a  writer.  No  one  has  carried  the  cx- 
jilcnce  of  dyle  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  This  excellent 
liter,  mifled  by  his  copioufnefs,  frequently  fails  in  not  fudiv.iently 
Iriching  his  beautiful  ftyle  with  ideas ;  and  he  would  unquedionahly 
p  much  of  his  celebrity  were  he  to  be  judged  according  to  this 
i^im  of  Fenelon  ;  a  good  uifcouife  is  that  from  wiiicli  nothing  can 
tctrcnched  without  cutting  into  the  quick.’ — ‘  Saurin  writes  with 
^our  and  vehemence;  he  doth  not  make  an  odentatieus  fhew  of 
;  he  doth  not  lofe  fight  of  his  auditory  ;  he  forcibly  urges  his 
[iiments;  he  knows  when  to  iniid  upon  them  ;  he  E  moved,  and 
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he  inflames.  He  hath  the  merit  of  being  a  natural  orator.  The  fcr. 
mons  of  Saurin  on  the  wifdom  of  Solomon,  and  on  the  difeourfeof 
St.  Paul  to  Felix  and  Drufilla,  appear  to  me  the  mafter-pieces  of  this 

orator.’ - ‘  Inferior  as  Saurin  is  to  our  great  mafters,  he  is  in  the 

fame  proportion  fuperior  to  Englifli  preachers.  I  (hall  not  fpeak  ot 
the  difeourfes  of  Boyle,  which  are  entirely  argumentative  difTerta. 
tions.  1  fliall  not  detain  myfelf  with  the  fermons  of  Clarke;  they  arc 
written  with  fuch  mctaphyfical  abftraftion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con;, 
prehend,  in  the  retirement  of  the  clofet,  the  difeourfes  of  this  wej. 

known  redor  of  St.  James’s.’ - *  Dr.  Clarke  every  where  abounds  in; 

good-fenfe,  and  the  mod  clear  and  accurate  reafoning;  hisapplica.i 
tions  of  feripture  arc  pertinent;  his  ftylc  is  always  perfpicuous,  ardj 
often  elegant ;  he  inftrufls,  and  he  convinces :  in  what  then  is  hecc. 
ficient?  In  nothing  except  in  the  power  of  interefting  and  feizieg 
the  heart.  He  (hews  you  what  you  ought  to  do  ;  but  excites  nottiie 
defire  of  doing  it ;  he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  kel. 
left,  without  imagination  or  paffions.* 

Blair’s  LeSures. 

,  Idly  might  a  South 

His  witty  turns — his  quaintneffes  difplay. 

Except  to  waken  laughter.  Barrow’s  (tyle 
Redundant  and  involv’d,  would  foon  opprefs 
Thy  auditors:  ev’n  Tillotfon’s  were  cold, 

Tho’  thick  with  oratorial  beauths  fown ; 

And  Clarke’s  exadlncfs,  rigorous  and  precife. 

Might  vainly  torture  the  protradted  thought.^ 


■  *  Few  can  Ifis  boaft 

Vers’d  in  thy  art:  but  many  a  fine  difeourfe 
In  mutilated  fragments  falls.— 

,  ■  - — — Lq  the  prefs 

The  incoherent  (train  transfers 

To  flowing,  bright,  and  fpirited.— *  All  gaze^ 

All  wonder,’  at  the  rich  tranfmuted  ore. 

*  Nor  academic  preaching  where  (low  Cam 
Refts  on  its  fedges  the  dark  (iream,  exceeds 
The  fame  of  Ifis:  and  Augufla  knows 
(Tho’  there  the  afFedled,  finical,  and  fmootb> 
May  gain  a  fleeting  plaudit  from  the  (laves 
Of  falhion)  fcarce  an  orator  to  charm 
Difcerning  talle ! — How  different  far  the  fate 
Of  fprightlier  Gallia,  whofe  attradlive  vein 
Of  oratory  from  the  pulpit  (hines,  . 

Tho’  oft  the  prefs  detedts  the  beauteous  lure  ; 
Whofe  animation,  that  but  rarely  feems 
Perfuafivcly  fublime,  is  but  the  fla(h 
A  moment  dazzling ;  who(e  diffufion  tends 
To  feeblenefs,  though  at  a  glance  it  pleafc* 
Ev’n  Bourdaloue  or  Maflillon,  or  he 
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So  oft  a  model  deem’d — even  Flechier's  felf— 

Or  copious  Saiirin  with  rude  bluftering  dafh 
The  offended  fobernefs  of  critic  thought ; 

Or  breathe  a  fpirit  that  perhaps  may  fume 
An  hour,  as  it  evaporates  in  air  !’ 


-  ■  ■— *  What  tho’  Horne  may  clothe 

His  thoughts  in  beauteous  metaphor,  he  knows 

To  difcipline  his  fancy — to  command 

The  heart,  and,  by  familiar  accents,  move 

The  Chriftian  foul  1  Say,  what  though  Porteus  ftrikc 

By  copious  fentiment,  condens’d  and  lirong ; 

Or  graceful  Hurd  may  reafon  in  a  ftyle 
Of  elegant  deduftion,  as  a  voice 
More  mufical  than  Atterbury’s,  holds 
The  ftill  attention ;  pathos  bell  accords 
With  common  hearers ;  nor  is  mifapplicd 
Ev'n  to  the  more  refin’d.  The  ftatelier  pomp 
Of  high  cathedral  dignities  may  frown 
Upon  the  impaflion’d  period;  and  the  pride 
Of  fcience  too  pedantic  may  propofe 
The  clofer  method  of  the  deep  difcourfe. 

As  the  foie  imitable  mode — yet  fay. 

Doth  not  the  fane  effufe  its  holy  gloom 
O’er  various  minds,  the  polilh’d  or  unform’d 
In  each  gradation?’—— 

Polwhele’s  Engllfh  Orator; 

Our  readers  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  French  and  Englifti 
^^riters  greatly  differ  in  their  ideas  of  oratory.  For  our  author, 
rethink  he  has  difplayed  much  tafte  and  ingenuity  in  various 
arts  of  his  treatife.  Yet  he  feems  rather  deficient  in  the  ar- 
angement  of  his  topics.  There  is  a  want  of  the  lucidus  ordo ; 
bough  the  fentiments  that  rife  fpontaneoufly  from  the  fiibjedt 
ire  exprelfed  with  fufficient  perfpicuity. 


^T.  IX.  *  The  Hi/iory  of  Political  Tranfadiions^  and  of  Parties^ 
from  the  Reft  oration  of  King  Charles  the  Second  to  the  Death  of 
King  JVilliam.  By  Thomas  Somerville^  D.  D.  pp.  595*  4^^* 
il*  IS.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1792. 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl.  j 

JAVING  noticed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  complexion 
of  this  work,  we  now  go  on,  as  we  promifed,  to  give  a 
account  of  it. 

Ihe  whole  being  broken  into  twenty-one  chapters,  the  Xlth 
}  two  appendixes  to  it,  and  the  XVIIItli  has  two  again. 

S  2,  T'hefc 


t/S  Somcrviilc’j  HiJJory  ef  Political  Traiifa^iotn^ 

T'hefc  appendixes  are  mere  differtations,  upon  incidental  points 
in  the  chapters  to  which  they  arc  refpedlively  attached. 
gives  an  embarrafled  and  awkward  afpe6l  to  the  face  of  the  hif, 
tory;  which  is  hardly  compenfated  to  the  reader  by  the  prox- 
imitv  of  the  difl'ertations  to  their  relative  chapters.  Wc  wou!J 
therefore  advife  a  rejection  of  them  all,  into  one  general  appen- 
dix  at  the  end,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  this  work. 

‘  Idle  advifer  of  arbitrary  meafures,’  fays  our  author  con. 
cerning  the  famous  Lord  Shaftlbury,  ‘  and  the  moft  zealous  ^ar, 
^  tifan  of  the  courts  fuddcnly  became  the  moft  virulent  oppoferof 

*  the  prince,  and  the  moji  violent  and  perjevering  champion  of  pa, 

*  triotic  meafures.  His  abilities^  his  experience^  and  his  temper^ 

*  raifed  him  to  a  decided  pre-eminence^  above  all  %vho  flood  forth  oi 
^  candidates  to  take  the  lead  in  popular  cabals*  ^Lhe  ardour  wiih 
^  which  he  purjued  every  meafure  in  which  he  embarked^  lupplinl 
‘  the  want  of  principle  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  notorious  verf 
‘  tility  of  hts  conduSl^  he  gained  from  his  adherents  full  credit  it;, 
‘  the  ’fincerity  of  the  motives,^  by  which  he  prof eJJ'ed  to  be  adtusUi 
‘  His  fagaciiy^  enlarged  and  inftrudled  by  the  various  revduhi 

*  of  government  which  had  fallen  within  the  cotnpafs  of  his  expt- 
‘  rienccj  enabled  him  to  penetrate  with  acutenefs  into  the  teriitn 
‘  and  intentions  of  men ;  and  to  calculate,  almoft  to  a  certai; : , 
‘  the  influence  of  contingent  events*  He  difeerned,  with  no  L' 

*  accuracy,  the  natural  infrmities,^  as  well  as  the  adverAitu: 
^  prejudices^  of  charadters ;  and  ever  adopted  the  moft  fiiccef 

^  plans,  to  render  them  fubfervient  to  his  ambition  or  relent* 
‘  ment  This  charadler  does  credit  to  the  fagacity  of  1): 
Somerville.  It  is  hifiorically  a  good  one.  But  it  reminds 
ftrongly  of  the  prefent  leader  in  opppfition.  Some  ftrokes  in: 
reprefentation  certainly  do  not  fuit  Mr.  Fox,  but  numbers: 
Few  charadlcrs  are  exadlly  parallel,  as  few  faces  are  entin 
alike.  But  we,  who  remember  Mr.  Fox  on  the  treafury  ben 
and  have  long  feen  him  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  ca:'.* 
forget  with  what  difdain  he  then  fpoke  of  ^  the  feum  oft 
^  earth,’  amidft  our  attention  to  his  wild  clamours  for  thatve 
feum  at  prefent.  We  compare  the  prefent  with  \\\Qpojl\ 
therefore  tins  delineation  from  the  pencil  cf  our  hiftorian 

<  Juft  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind.* 

< 

^  Every  pafiion  in  excefs,’  remarks  Dr.  Somerville  acitt 
^  invades  the  province  of  the  underftanding,  and  has  an 
‘  mediate  tendency  to  miflead  opinion,  and  pervert  judgt^ 

‘  But  there  occurs  not,  in  the  annals  of  anv  nation,  a  t 
‘  ftt iking  example  of  the  innuence  of  terror,  in  fupp'y'i'o 
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I  inoft  palpable  deficiency  of  evidence,  and  overpowering  the 
‘  dictates  of  humanity,  than  the  precipitancy  and  the  violence, 
<  with  which  ail  parties  in  England  entered  into  the  meafur’es 
‘  we  are  now  goii*g  to  recite.  An  account  of  a  plot  to  affafii- 
‘  nate  the  king,  and  to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
‘  though  bearing  in  the  face  of  it  circumftances  the  moil  im- 
‘  probable  and  contradictory,  and  attefted  by  men  of  the  moft 
‘  profligate  charaCler,  obtained  univerfal  credit*,  and  roufed  a 
‘  ipirit  of  fury  and  implacable  vengeance  againft  all  who  were 
‘  fufpedted  of  favouring  that  religion.  The  direful  efFedls  of 
‘  thefe  meafures  it  is  painful  to  recollecl.  Allured  by  the 
‘  profpedl  of  confequence  and  of  reward,  informers  crowded 
‘  from  every  quarter;  judges  and  juries,  infefted  with  the  pre- 
‘  dominant  cruelty  and  panic  of  the  nation,  admitted  [the] 

‘  guilt,  and  fhed  the  blood,  of  their  fellow-citizens,  upon  evi- 
‘  dence,  which,  in  a  more  difpafiionate  period,  would  not  have 
‘been deemed  fufiicient  to  juftify  any  fentence,  affecting  pro- 
‘  perty  or  charadlcr  in  the  moft  trifling  degree.’  In  full  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  alfertion,  we  beg  leave  to  interrupt  the  narra¬ 
tive  by  inferting  an  anecdote,  which  is  at  once  new  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  charadleriftic  of  the  times.  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Scroggs^ 
jhearing  theteftimony  of  Oates  concerning  a  confultarion  among 
|jthe  papifts  in  London,  at  which  Oates  fw’ore  he  was  prefnt  hhn^ 
"  difproved  in  the  fulleft  manner  by  feveral  perfons  who  came 
|overfrom  France  for  the  purpofe,  and  who  jointly  fwore  to  their 
mteing  Oates  at  St.  on  the  very  day  he  pretended  to  he  in 

^^hndon'y  to  one  of  them,  who,  on  crofs-examinatlon,  faiJ,  ^  he 
was  certain  Oates  was  at  St.  Omer’s  then,  if  be  could  believi 
his  fenfesy  replied,  -that-  all  papifts  were  ‘  taught  not  to  be-‘ 
lieve  their  fenfes  and  fo  fet  aftde  the  teflimony  of  all.  This 
floaifhing  fadl  the  juft  refentment  of  the  papifts  has  tranfmitteJ 
^  the  prefent  day ;  and  we  had  it  from  the  late  Mr.  Hooke,  the 
Oman  hiftorian,  about  thirty  years  ago.  ‘  The  great  body 
of  the  people,  agitated  by  terror,  and  duped  by  an  implicit 
confidence  in  their  factious  leaders,  d  lighted  for  a  Lafon  in 
finguinary  and  oppreflive  deeds.  Real  dangers  may  excite 
imaginary  and  exaggerated  fears  ;  imaginary  and  exaggerated 
fears  may  be  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  rafli  and  extreme  fe- 
I  verity;  but  the  man  of  fenfibility  will  recoil  with  horror  from 
feenes  which  exhibit  the  moft  defperate  outrage  of  bigotry,  and 
the  moft  diftorted  features  of  human  nature.  The  patriot 
who  feels  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  will  wlfti  that  tranf- 


!  •  Except  only  with  Charles  bimfelf,  as  appears  even  by  Dr.  Somcr- 
luieh  own  account,  p.  72. 
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^  adions,  which  print  an  indelible  {lain  upon  the  wifdom  and 
‘  integrity  of  his  anceflors,  were  erafed  from  the  page  of 

*  hiftory*/ 

*  Nothing  could  render  the  viftory  of  the  king  [James]  over 
‘  his  dilalFeded  fubjefts,’  who  rebelled  under  Monmouth  and 
Argyle  rclpec^i vely^  ^  more  beneficial  to  the  nation^  and  more 
‘  hurtful  to  himfelf,  than  the  inducing  him  to  drop  the  mafk’, 
‘  and  with  opennefs  and  precipitancy  to  purfue  thofe  arbitrary 
‘  meafures,  which,  if  they  had  been  covered  with  artifice,  and 
‘  carried  on  with  prudence,  might  have  taken  efFefl,  ere  his 

*  people  were  aware  of  danger,  and  rivetted  upon  their  necks 
^  thofe  chains,  from  which  no  future  efforts  could  have  dcli- 
‘  vered  tnem.  No  extraordinary  degree  of  fagacity  was  now 

*  requifite,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  his  temper  and  of  his 

*  defigns ;  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  actuated  and  pervaded  every 

*  meafure  he  undertook;  zeal  for  his  religion  was  the  central 
‘  point,  to  which,  by  an  irrefiftible  power  of  attradlion,  all  bis 

*  thoughts,  affedlions,  and  adions,  were  drawn ;  even  arbitrary 
^  power,  in  his  eilimation,  was  only  a  fecondary  objed:  hisen- 

*  thufiafm  far  outflripped  his  ambition;  and,  if  he  wifhed  toex- 

*  tend  his  prerogative,  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  flrengthca 

*  his  hands,  as  a  faithful  champion  and  fon  of  the  church  f/ 

*  The  diverfified  operations  of  the  fame  predominant  difpofi. 

*  tion  were  never  more  confpicuoufly  difplayed  than  by  the  op. 
^  pofite  condud  of  Shaftfbury  and  Sunderland.  Alike  enflaved 

*  to  ambition,  they  exerted  every  nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to 

*  gratify  it.  1  he  different  methods  adopted  by  them  for  this 

*  end,  marked  the  dilEmilitudc  of  their  tempers.  Shaftfbury, 

*  impetuous  and  overbearing,  aflaulted  the  forts  of  power  by 

*  iVorm  and  by  violence :  Sunderland,  timid,  crafty,  fubmiflive, 

*  attempted  to  gain  poflbflion  of  them  by  the  lefs  fufpeded,  bu 

*  not  lefs  fuccefsful,  plan  of  mining  and  ambufeade.  The  o?t 

*  by  alarming  the  fears  of  his.fovereign,  expeded  to  fubdueh’- 

*  mind  to  a  reludant  compliance  with  his  ambitious  fehemes; 

*  the  other,  by  flattering  his  weaknefs  and  prejudices,  iiifinuatei 

*  himfelf  into  his  confidence  and  favour.  With  a  flexibiliti 

*  inconfiftent  with  any  (hadow  of  principle,  he  approved,  b 
^  flattered,  he  abetted,  the  various  humours  and  meafures  ^ 

*  every  mafter  whom  he  ferved  J.’ 

Under  James’s  meafures,  ‘  the  influence  of  the  members  of  tw 

*  eJlMiJJjed  church  was  impaired.  Dijfenters  were  introduced  /  ' 

*  corporations  they  were  advanced  to  magijierial  dignity  \  th^: 

*  were  de/iined  to  be  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  parliawe^- 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  afterwards  ‘  laid  open  the  fnares  ii 
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c  ^htch  they  had  been  decoyed  This  is  one  of  thofe  grand 
incidents  in  the  war  of  national  parties  over  which  the  Diflen- 
ters  are  ever  willing  to  flumber  in  forgctfulnefs,  and  to  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  which  the  churchmen  ftiould  be  for  ever  awaken¬ 
ing  them,  as  charafleriftic  of  the  condud  of  both  in  the  fair 
hour  of  mutual  trial.  The  DilTenters  then  went  over  to  the 
itandard  of  popery,  and  the  churchmen  then  fought  the  battle 
by  themfelves. 

«  By  thefe  reprefentations,  and  the  addrefs  of  the  Prince  of 
‘  Orange  at  this  time,  was  produced  one  of  the  moft  Angular 
*  phenomena  that  ever  occurred  in  the  hiftory  of  politics.  An 
‘  oppofition  was  formed  between  the  church  and  the  court  of 
‘  Rome.  The  pope  was  made  an  inftrument  of  avenging  fu- 
perftitious  zeal,  and  of  faving  the  proteftant  religion  in  Eng- 
‘  land ;  by  contributing  his  aid  to  dethrone  a  prince,  v/ho,  if  it 
«  had  not  been  for  his  bigotted  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  the 
‘  Roman  church,  might  have  enjoyed  a  peaceable  and  happy 
reign  t**  Whatever  addrefs  might  be  (hewn  by  William  in 
producing  this  phenomenon,  yet  the  pope  himfelf  muft  have 
P)een  either  a  fool  or  a  knave ;  a  fool,  to  facrifice  the  grand  in- 
erefts  of  popery  to  fome  incidental  advantages  over  the  French; 
)r  a  knave,  to  prefer  any  temporal  views  whatfoever  to  the  calls 
)f  religion.- 

‘  The  correfpondence  carried  on  at  this  period  between  James 
and  many  perfons  in  England,  who  were  either  candidates  for 
office,  or  already  inverted  with  it,  promoted  conceflions  to  the 
will  of  the  court;  which  could  not  have  taken  place,  if  con- 
feious  innocence  had  emboldened  them  to  avow  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  purfue  fuch  meafures,  as  they  believed  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  intererts  of  the  kingdom. — There  were  few 
about  the  court  of  WilliaifT  who  “were  not  occafionally  in-? 
veigled  by  the  agents  of  James.  Confeious  of  engagements 
to  him,  they  murt  have  lived  in  a  perpetual  dread  of  detec¬ 
tion,  which  rendered  them  anxious  to  preferve  fair  appear¬ 
ances  ;  and  to  catch  every  opportunity  of  diverting  the  fufpi- 
cion,  and  obtaining  the  confidence,  of  their  mafter.  T  his 
correfpondence  did  not  elude  his  penetrating  eye ;  but,  dexr 
terous  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  political  chemirtry,  he  extradled 
medicine  from  poifon;  and  made  their  treachery  the  means  of 
counteracting  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  encouraged  by  his 
rival.  By  generofity,  by  threats,  by  availing  himfelf  of  the 
intelligence  of  confpirators,  he  conrtrained  thofe  very  perfons, 
who  were  the  moft  able  and  the  moft  difpofed  to  pull  him 
from  his  throne,  to  become  the  chief  inftruments  of  fecuring 
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‘  his  porcflion  of  it.  If  there  had  been  more  integrity  in 
^  miniftersj  and  more  auacliment  to  his  perfon,  his  life  and; 

‘  vernment  might  have  been  expofeJ  to  lefs  hazard :  but 
^  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  fame  free  and  uncontrolled  fc 
^  for  purfuing  his  favourite  incafurcs,  as  he  did'^.’ 

‘  It  is  afierted  by  Burnet,’  adds  a  note,  ‘  — that  the 

*  tion  of  William  was  concerted  at  the  court  of  St.  Germain 
^  "I'his  charge,  however,  is  by  no  means  fu ppor ted  with  er 
^  dcnce  defervitig  of  credit.  James  exprefl'es  the  utmoft  ho 
‘  at  being  fufpedled  of  Inch  a  crime.;  affirms  that  he  had  oi 

*  rejefted  propofals  made  to  him  for  allaffinating  William;  ^ 

*  infinuates  that  thefe  propolals  proceeded  from  the  inlli^a 

*  of  his  enemies,  with  a  delign  to  enfnare  him. — All  the  c 

*  fpirators  who  were  convidtcd,folcmnly  acquitted  James,  be 

*  their  execution,  of  any  knowledge  or  participation  of  the 
‘  fign  of  aflaffinating  William  f.’ 

‘  Whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  teftimony 
^  Burnet  in  particular  inftanccs,  yet  few  perfons  of  cando 

*  ,who  have  taken  pains  to  inveftigate  his  charadler,  will  be 
^  dined  to  deny,  that  he  revered  the  authority  of  confciencf 
^  and  therefore  fincerely  declared  what  he  himfelf,  often  m 
^  much  prejudice,  believed  to  be  the  truth.  From  the  ce! 

‘  w’ith  which  he  wrote,  he  is  inaccurate  as  to  dates,  and  0!' 

*  confufed,  from  his  lumping  analogous  events  and  mcafur 

*  which  were  feparated  by  a  long  interval  of  time.  Nz 

*  keennefs  of  temper,  fharpened  by  the  zeal  of  a  partifan, 

^  dered  him  credulous  of  whatever  information  redounded 
^  the  honour  of  his  own  party,  or  to  the  diferedit  and  reproad 

*  of  his  political  antagonifts.’  Accordingly  the  late  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Worfley,  of  Apledurcombc,  ufed  to  declare,  that  heha 
frequently  affifted  wdth  others  in  a  frolic,  to  cram  the  fwalU 
ing  credulity  of  the-Bifliop  with  the  fabricated  falfehood  of: 
day ;  and  that  he  himfelf  has  affifted  particulalry  at  the  fabrica 
tion  of  /offic  of  the  very  ftories  which  now  form  fuch  a  capi:: 
figure  upon  his  hiftory.  ‘  A  rcftkfs  curiofity  made  him  bi: 

*  in  prying  into  rcclufe  feenes,  and  picking  up  malignant 
‘  frivolous  giiecdotes,  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  hiftory. — i 
‘Tuch  imprefiions  of  his  character,  imparrial  inquirers 

*  truth  will  be  fc^upulouily  cautious  in  attending  to  the  eviden 
‘  of  the piiHs  he  brings  forward  J.’  This  is  honeft  and  man! 
^'o  it  let  us  add  what  Sir  John  Dalrymple  fays :  ‘  I  have  wt: 

‘  tried  Burnet’s by  the  teft  of  dates  and  of  original  paper:' 
<  zvitheut  finding  them  wronged  And  thus  we  fee  the  foe: 
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»n  hiftorian,  whole  merit  and  demerit  were  once  the  touchftonc 
of  two  contending  parties,  decided  at  laft  on  the  fide  of  rf/merit, 
by  Ibme  of  the  wanneft  adherents  of  his  own  party. 

‘  I'he  political  ilrudure,  as  it  is  now  conftituted,  is  not  more 
<  admirable  for  its  intrinfic  beauty  and  convenience,  than  for 
‘  the  ftrong  fecufities  by  which  it  is  guarded.  So  manifold  are 
‘  the  checks  upon  licentious  governments;  fo  eafy  the  means  of 
}  refiftance;  fo  obvious  the  community  of  interefts  among  all 
‘  the  members  of  the  ftate  ;  fo  dependent  the  tenure  of  power 
‘  upon  the  apprc  batlon  of  thofe  over  whom  it  is  exercifed;  that 
‘  it  feems  impoiliblc  our  liberties  can  ever  be  deftroyed,  .without 
‘  the  wilful  and  treacherous  co-operation  of  the  people  *.* 

This  tiffue  of  extracts  will  ferve  to  (hew,  more  juftly  and 
giore  decifively  than  any  vcrclicSf  of  ours,  the  rate  at  which  the 
prefent  work  fliould  be  citimated.  They  difplay  a  judgment, 
not  very  vigorous  or  very  brilliant,  yet  ftrong  and  bright ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  one  even  tenour  of  luftie,  never  burning,  never  daz- 
zling,  yet  fiiinir.g  with  a  kind  of  folar  fteadinefs.  They  exhibit 
k  language  exactly  the  fame  with  the  judgment,  once  or  twice 
kindling  into  a  vivacity  of  flame,  but  ordinarily  emitting  a  heat 
and  difpenfing  a  light,  juft  fufficieiit  to  illuminate  and  warm  the 
reader. 

We  have,  indeed,  fomething  more  to  objeeSf,  we  imagine, 
upon  the  fcore  of  authenticity  and  fidelity.  T  his  we  (hall  refer 
to  a  third  article.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  make  feme  de- 
dudlions  from  our  general  praife  of  the  language,  by  thefe  par¬ 
ticular  facrifices  to  juftice.  The  relative  is  frequently  omitted, 
as  in  this  palTage,  ‘  the  obvious  and  powerful  motive  [  which] 

‘  we  have  already  mentioned  f.’  We  find  that,  ‘  on  the  firfl: 

^  falbath  after  his  afcenfion,*  James  went  to  the  popifh  fervicej, 
1  he  tories,  we  fee,  ‘  here — ftopped,  this  w^as  the  ter?n  of  their 
*  obedience  But  ^  we  may  date  our  mifery  to  our  bounty  ||  ;* 
I  and  ‘  above  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  granted  to  fupport 
I  Mhe  triple  league,  was  employed  for  breaking  it+.’*  Yet 
I  William  ‘  pondered  \n  his  mind  a  defperate  purple  Whilp 

I  ^  fuch  epifiopals  as  did  not  yield  to  the  prefbyterian  government, 
I  *  might,*  &c.  tt‘  Bifhops  are  called  ‘  incumbents The 

I  iptereft  of  the  Louveftein  fadtion  ^  marred  the  alacrity  and  una- 
^  nimity  with  which  the  States  had  entered  into  the  vvar§§;* 
^nd  the  lofs  of  fome  merchant-fhips  afterwards,  ‘  m  irred  the 
‘  general  fatisfadion  ||11.*  Even  ‘  a  pamphlet- — was  traced  to 
I  the  injpiration  of  the  court*  of 'William  14*.  At  this  expreflion 
i  we  are  ready  to  cry  out  with  Hamlet, 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury^ 

Angels  and  mlniftcrs  of  grace  defend  us ! — 

Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  healthy  or  goblin  damn’d. 

Bring  with  the  airs  from  heaven,  or  blafts  from  hcll^ 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 

Thou  com ’ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  ftiape. 

That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee. 

But  this  fpeech  we  muft  refer  to  the  next  month, 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 


Art.  X.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Subject  of  ManufaSiures.  Prepnted  to  the  Houfc 
of  Reprefent at iveSy  December  lygi.  pp.  129.  8vo.  2S,  6d, 

fewed.  Debrett,  London,  1793. 


ACCORDING  to  the  author  of  this  Report,  the  expe- 
dlency  of  encouraging  manufadlures  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  not  long  fince  deemed  very  queftionable,  appears  at 
this  time  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted.  There  are  ftill,  how¬ 
ever,  fome  refpedlable  men  in  that  country  who  confider  atten¬ 
tion  to  manufadtures  as  only  a  fecondary  objedt  of  regard. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  after  examining,  at  confiderable  length,  the  ar¬ 
guments  by  which  they  endeavour  to  fupport  their  opinion,  does 
not  hefitate  to  pronounce  that  they  are  founded  in  miftaken  ideas 
of  national  intereft;  and  that  nothing  can  fo  efFedtually  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  immediate  aggrandifement  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
zealous  encouragement  of  manufadtures;  which  not  only  occa- 
fion  a  pofitive  augmentation  of  the  produce  and  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  but  contribute  eflentially  to  rendering  them  greater  than 
they  could  be  without  fuch  an  eftablifliment.  The  circumftances 
from  which  this  conclulion  is  inferred,  are  enumerated  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.  the  divifion  of  labour;  an  extenfion  of  the  ufe  of 
machinery;  additional  employment  of  clafles  of  the  community 
not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  bufinefs;  the  promoting  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  foreign  countries;  the  furniftiing  greater  fcope  for 
tnc  diverfity  of  talents  and  difpofitions  which  diferiminate  men 
from  each  other;  the  affording  a  niore  ample  and  various  field 
for  enterprife;  with  the  creating,  in  fome  inftances,  a  new,  and 
fccuring  in  all,  a  more  certain  and  fteady  demand  for  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  foil. 

The  idea  of  a  contrariety  of  interefts  between  the  northern 
and  fouthern  regions  of  the  United  States  having  a  pernicious 
cffedl  on  the  minds  of  the  people,^  the  fecrctary  endeavours  to 
evince,  that  the  encouragement  of  manufadtures  is  the  intereil 

of  all  parts  of  the  union ;  and  this  he  attempts  to  confirm  by  ^ 

8  few 
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few  obfervations,  Thefe  are  chiefly,  that  if  the  northern  and 
niiddlc  ftates  (hould  be  the  principal  feenes  of  manufadories, 
they  would  immediately  benefit  the  more  fouthern  by  creating  a 
demand  for  produdions,  fome  of  which  they  have  in  common 
with  the  other  ftates,  and  others  of  which  are  either  peculiar  to 
them,  or  more  abundant,  or  of  better  quality,  than  elfewhere. 

In  the  conclufion  of  his  argument  for  die  encouragement  of 
manufadlures,  the  fecretary  thus  proceeds  : 

<  If  then  it  fatisfaftorily  appears,  that  it  is  the  interell  of  the 
United  States  generally  to  encourage  manufactures,  it  merits  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  that  there  are  circumflances  which  render  the  prefent 
acritical  moment  for  entering  with  zeal  upon  the  important  bufinefs; 
the  effort  cannot  fail  to  be  materially  feconded  by  a  confiderablc  and 
increafing  influx  of  money,  in  confequence  of  foreign  fpeculations  in 
the  funds — and  by  the  diforders  which  exift  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

‘  The  firft  circumftance  not  only  facilitates  the  execution  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  enterprifes,  but  it  indicates  them  as  a  neceffary  mean  to 
turn  the  thing  itfcif  to  advantage,  and  to  prevent  its  being  eventually 
an  evil.  If  ufeful  employment  be  not  found  for  the  money  of  fo¬ 
reigners  brought  to  the  country  to  be  invefted  in  purchales  of  the 
public  debt,  it  will  quickly  be  re-exported  to  defray  the  expence  of 
an  extraordinary  confumption  of  foreign  luxuries ;  and  dillrefling 
drains  of  our  fpecie  may  hereafter  be  experienced  to  pay  the  intereft, 
and  redeem  the  principal,  of  the  purchafed  debt, 

‘  This  ufeful  employment  too  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  to  produce 
folid  and  permanent  improvements.  If  the  money  merely  ferves  to 
give  a  temporary  fpring  to  foreign  commerce,  as  it  cannot  procure 
new  and  Jailing  outlets  for  the  produCls  of  the  country,  there  will  be 
no  real  or  durable  advantage  gained;  as  far  as  it  (hall  find  its  way  in 
agricultural  amelioracion8>  in  opening  canals,  and  in  fimilar  improve¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  productive  of  fubftantial  utility;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  doubt,  whether  in  fuch  channels  it  is  likely  to  find  fufficient  em- 
jployment ;  and  Hill  more,  whether  many  of  thofe  who  poffefs  it  would 
he  as  readily  attracted  to  objects  of  this  nature  as  to  manufacturing 
purfoits,  which  bear  greater  analogy  to  thofe  to  which  they  are  ac- 
cuftomed,  and  to  the  fpirit  generated  by  them. 

*  To  open  the  one  field  as  well  as  the  other,  will  at  lead  fecure  a 
better  profpeCt  of  ufeful  employment  for  whatever  acceflion  of  money 
tl'.ere  has  been  or  may  be. 

*  There  is  at  the  prefent  junCture  a  certain  fermentation  of  mind, 
certain  aCUvity  of  Ipeculation  and  enterprife,  which,  if  properly  di- 

^^Sed,  maybe  made  fubfervient  to  ufeful  purpofes;  but  which,  if 
left  entirely  to  itfelf,  may  be  attended  with  pernicious  effeCls, 

L  *  The  difturbed  Hate  of  Europe  inclining  its  citizens  to  emigra- 
lOD,  the  requifite  workmen  will  be  more  eafily  acquired  than  at  ano- 
ber  time;  and  the  effeCt  of  multiplying  the  opportunities  of  cm- 
%ni€nt  to  thofe  who  emigrate,  may  be  an  increafe  of  the  number 

and 
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and  extent  of  valuable  acquifitions  to  the  population,  arts,  and  in- 
duilry,  of  the  country. 

*  'Vo  find  pleafure  in  the  calamities  of  other  nations  would  be  cri¬ 
minal  ;  but  to  benefit  ourfelves  by  opening  an  afylum  to  thofe  who 
fulFer  in  confcquencc  of  them,  is  as  juftifiable  as  it  is  politic.* 

The  author  afterwards  takes  a  view  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
manuta£furc  moll:  proper  for  public  encouragement ;  and  like- 
wife  of  fuch  niealui  es  as  appear  the  bell  calculated  to  promote 
them.  Bounties  arc  in  various  inftances  propofed  as  one  fpecies 
of  encouragement.  Againft  thefe  it  is  a  common  objection, 
that  they  are  difficult  to  be  managed,  and  are  liable  to  frauds, 
The  author,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  neither  the  difficulty  : 
nor  danger  is  fufficicntly  great  to  countervail  the  advantages  of 
which  they  are  produdtive,  when  rightly  applied ;  and  he  en. 
cleavours  to  (hew,  that  they  are,  in  lome  cafes,  particularly  in 
the  infancy  of  new  enterprifes,  indifpcnfablc. — On  the  whole, 
the  American  fccretary  appears  to  have  formed  a  juft  opinion  of 
the  intcrefts  of  his  country,  and  is  a  zealous  advocate  forex- 
tending  them  by  the  general  encouragement  of  manufactures. 

Art.  XI.  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Houfi 

of  Brunfwic^ Lunenburg.  By  Tv.  Beljham.  pp,  769.  8vo. 

2  vols.  10s.  6d.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1793. 

the  two  reigns  which  form  the  fubjedt  of  this  work,  the 
former  is  not  Efficiently  diftinguilhed  by  great  events  to 
prove  in  any  high  degree  interefting  ;  and  the  latter,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  too  recent  to  be  detailed  with  impartiality.  We  can, 
therefore,  confider  thefe  volumes  only  as  a  prelude  to  a  farther 
continuation  of  the  hiftory,  in  which  the  author  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  travelling  over  the  field  which  has  been  the 
feene  of  political  conflicts  fince  the  acceffion  of  his  prefeiit 
inajefty. 

The  following  character  of  George  I.  correfponds  widi  ge¬ 
neral  teftimony : 

‘If  this  prince  was  not  diftinguiflied  for  (hining  talents  or  heroic 
virtues,  much  lefs  can  we  difeern,  on  a  general  review  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  any  remarkable  deficiency  of  underllanding  or  propenhty  to 
vice.  Acceding  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  when  far  advanced  n 
life,  he  feemed  ever  to  confider  himfeU  rather  as  Eledor  than 
King  :  and  the  influence  and  power  of  Great  Britain  were  of  litt*2| 
eliimation  in  his  eyes,  when  direifted  to  any  other  end  than  the 
grandifement  of  his  native  country.  VV*ith  refpeft  to  the  internd 
j^overnment  of  his  kingdoms,  the  rectitude  and  benevolence  cr  h- 
intentions  were  always  apparent  i  but  he  was,  from  the  nature 
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Vis fituation,  compelled  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  party; 
and,  from  the  eafincfs  of  his  difpofition,  he  was  too  often  per- 
fuaded  to  acquiefee  in  rheafures,  which  a  more  perfed  acquaintai.ee 
with  the  real  Hate  of  fadls  and  opinions  would  have  (hewn  to  be  as 
contrary  to  his  interefts,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  frequently 
were  to  his  inclination.  In  the  view  of  Europe  at  large,  he  fullaincd 
the  charadler  of  a  prudent,  an  able,  and  a  fortunate  prince.* 

In  reciting  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  author  has  confined 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  more  remarkable  public  tranfactions, 
without  throwing  on  the  hiflory  any  liglu  derived  from  political 
invelligation.  The  facts,  however,  appear  to  be  related  with 
fidelity : 

<  The  character  of  this  monarch,’  the  author  obferves,  ‘  ir  is  not 
eafy  either  to  millake  or  to  mifreprefent.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
an  underlianding  by  no  means  coinprehenfive,  he  had  taken  little 
pains  to  improve  and  expand  his  original  powers  by  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation,  Equally  a  flrangcr  to  learning  and  the  arcs,  he  faw  the 
rapid  increafe  of  both  under  his  reign,  without  contributing,  in  the 
remotelt  degree,  to  accelerate  that  progrellion  by  any  mode  of  en¬ 
couragement,  or  even  bellowing,  probably,  a  fingle  thought  on  the 
means  of  their  advancement.  Inheriting  all  the  political  prejudices 
of  his  father — prejudices  originating  in  a  partiality  natural  and  par¬ 
donable — he  was  never  able  to  extend  his  views  beyond  the  .adjull- 
mentof  the  Germanic  balance  of  power;  and  relting  with  unfufpi- 
cious  fatisfailion  in  that  fyftem,  into  which  he  had  been  early 
initiated,  he  never  rofe  even  to  the  conception  of  that  fimple,  dig¬ 
nified,  and  impartial  condu^,  which  it  is  equally  the  honour  and  in- 
tereft  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  in  all  the  complicated  contells  of 
the  continental  flates.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  grand  ob- 
jeds  of  the  two  continental  wars  of  this  reign  were  diametrically 
oppofite:  in  the  firll,  England  fought  the  aggrandifement— in  the 
fecond,  the  abafement  of  the  houie  of  Auftria.  And  in  what  mode 
the  confequent  advancement  of  PrulTia,  at  an  expence  to  England  fo 
enormous,  to*  the  rank  of  a  primary  power  in  Europe,  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  ellabllfhment  or  prefervation  of  that  political  balance, 
upon  the  accurate  poife  of  which  many  have  affirmed,  and  perhaps 
fome  have  believed,  that  the  filvation  of  Englatid  depends,  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  explained.  In  the  internal  government  cf  his  kingdoms, 
this  monarch  appears,  however,  to  much  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  fydem  of  foreign  politics.  Though  many 
improper  conceffions  were  made  by  the  parliviment  to  the  crown  dur¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  this  reign,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  no  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  eftabliffied  laws  or  liberties  of  the  kingdom  can  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  monarch.  The  general  principles  of  his  adniiniftration, 
both  civil  and  religious,  were  liberal  and  juft.  Thofe  penal  llatutes 
I  which  form  the  difgrace  of  our  judicial  code,  were  in  his  reign  ine- 
I  iiorated, '  and  virtually  fufpended,  by  the  fuperior  mildnefs  and 
;  equity  of  the  executive  power.  And  it  was  a  well-known  and 
'  ’  •  .  memorable 
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memorable  declaration  of  this  beneficent  monarch,  *  that,  daring 
reign,  there  Ihould  be  no  perfecution  for  confcience  fake.'  Though 
fubje^  to  occafional  failles  of  palTion,  his  difpofition  was  naturally 
generous  and  eafily  placable.  On  various  occaiions  he  had  given 
iignal  demonflrations  of  perfonal  bravery;  nor  did  the  general  tenor 
of  his  conduct  exhibit  proofs  lefs  flriking  of  his  redlitude  and  in. 
tegrity:  and,  if  he  cannot  be  ranked  amongft  the  greateft,  he  is  at 
lead  entitled  to  be  claffed  with  the  moft  refpedable  pritices  of  the 
in  which  he  lived,  and  his  memory  is  defervedly  held  in  national 
edeem  and  veneration.’ 

Th  is  work  is  endowed  with  no  quality  that  can  entitle  it  to 
any  particular  attention  ;  but,  fo  far  as  the  author  has  yet  pro. 
ceeded,  it  is  written  with  candour;  though  we  fhould  notex- 
pc£l  much  fuccefs  from  the  continuation  of  it  upon  the  fame 
general  plan. 


ARf .  XII.  LeSfures  on  the  LortPs  Prayer \  with  an  Introdu^iorj 
Difeourfe.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Taprell^  of  South  Molton, 
PP*  37^*  8vo.  5$.  boards.  Taunton,  printed;  for  Dilly, 
London.  1792. 

^T^HE  beautiful  fummary  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  long  been 
*  the  pride  of  his  true  difciples,  and  admitted  by  his  adver- 
faries  to  be  the  mofl*  valuable  compilation  of  our  wants,  ex- 
preiTed  in  the  moft  appropriate  language.  Many  volumes  have 
been  written  upon  it,  which,  like  moft  other  commentaries, 
have  rather  tended  to  obfeure  than  elucidate  the  text.  1  he 
principal  objedfion  we  have  to  Mr.  Taprell’s  is,  the  want  of 
energy  in  his  language,  and  fimpliclty  in  his  explanations.  By 
writing  a  thick  odfavo  on  the  Lord’s  Pr^er,  he  has  dwelt  too 
long  on  the  more  obvious  claufes,  and  offering  a  variety  of  in¬ 
terpretations  for  others,  has  much  leffened  their  force  and  efFe(3. 
The  difeourfe  on  ‘  Our  Father,’  cannot  fail  of  being  intereft- 
ing  from  the  endearing  lituation  it  places  us  in  with  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  good.  Yet  even  this  is  too  long. — The  next,  on 
‘  Which  art  in  Heaven,’  is  tedious. — The  third  might  have 
.done  very  well,  had  our  author  coiitented  himfelf  with  deferib- 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God.  But,  as  if  that  were  not  enough  for 
a  lefture,  much  of  the  beginning  of  it  is  fpent  in  explaining 
that  God  is  a  king,  and  how  we  ought  to  behave  to  fuch  a 
king;  with  an  abfurd  antithefis  between  this  and  all  inferior 
potentates.  Nor  is  the  conclufion  of  this  difeourfe,  which 
fomehow  leads  our  author  to  the  dodlrine  of  regeneration,  more 
likely  to  keep  his  readers  from  dozing.— The  two  following 

Icdurcs,  the  fifth  on  *  Thy  Will  be  done/  the  next  on  ‘  h 

*  Earth 
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c  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven/  are  more  fpirited,  and  Icfs  diffufe. 
The  feventh  ledlurc,  on  ‘  Give  us  this  Day  our  daily  Breads* 
contains  all  that  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjedt.  The  fucceeding 
one  might  have  been  more  pathetic. 

The  ledlures  on  thefe  claufes  make  half  only  of  the  volume. 
The  remaining  ones,  on  ‘  Lead  us  not  into  Temptation,’  to 
the  end,  take  up  near  tu’o  hundred  pages.  Moft  of  our  readers 
will  think  this  remark  a  fufficient  critique  on  this  part  of  the 
work;  thofc  who  do  not,  we  muft  refer  to  the  book  itfelf.  At 
the  end  is  a  whimfical  little  epilogue  on  the  Have  trade,  and 
cruelty  to  infects  and  other  animals.  This  we  conceive  might 
have  been  much  better  introduced  under  the  claufe  ‘  thy  kingr 
‘  dom  come.*  But  while  we  make  thefe  objections  to  our  au¬ 
thor’s  conclufion,  we  ought  to  do  juftice  to  his  introduction, 
every  part  of  which  is  judicious  and  impreflive.  The  follow¬ 
ing  palTage,  on  family  devotion,  we  feleCl  as  particularly  grateful 
to  the  pious  reader: 

<  I  forefee  the  objedkion  to  this  plan  of  conduft.  You  will  fay, 

<  We  have  not  leifure  ;  our  bufinefs  will  be  neglefted.’  It  is  eafy 
to  anfwer — The  bufinefs  of  the  foul  exceeds  the  bufinefs  of  the  body, 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  eternity  exceeds  time.  And  when  we 
come  to  die,  we  fliall  receive  the  full  conviftion  that  ‘  one  thing  is* 
abfolutely  *  needful.* 

*  But  I  pafs  over  thefe  confiderations,  fo  felf-evident,  and  beg  leave 
to  remark,  that  I  would  have  no  man  living  be  a  greater  advocate 
for  well-regulated  induftry,  than  myfelf;  nor  lhall  any  man  more 
readily  fubferibe  to  this  article,  that  idlenefs  is  fin.  But  I  mufl  be 
permitted  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  idea  utterly  devoid  of  foundation,  to 
imagine  that  religion  and  indullry  in  bur  fecular  affairs  are  incom- 

Eatible.  Never  is  bufinefs  better  condufled,  never  does  bufinefs 
etier  profper,  than  where  God  is  intelligently,  ferioufly,  and  faith¬ 
fully  worfhipped.  There  dwells  the  bleffings  of  God — there  love  and 
affeftion  dwell — there  is  peace  and  order— there  are  found  prudent 
authority  and  cheerful  fubmiffion— there  patience  is  feen  under  crofles, 
and  humility  adorns  the  greateft  fucceffes.  A  throne  of  grace  is 
proved  to  be  a  fandluary  from  trouble,  and  a  pure  fource  of  ennobling 
joys  to  the  devout  foul.  Hence  iffue  thofe  ftreams  of  facred  delight 
which  create  a  difrelifh  for  the  polluted  joys  of  fin,  and  impart  fome 
fw^t  fofetafte  of  thofe  pleafures  which  flow  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
for  evermore. 

*  With  humility  and  affefiion  would  I  entreat  all  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  to  ufe  their  beft  endeavours  to  prevail  on  their  children  and  fer- 
▼ants,  and  all  under  their  care  and  authority,  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  holinefs  and  righteoufnefs.  And,  above  all  things,  ye  parents  and 
filers,  be  careful  to  fet  a  holy  example,  fuch  as  your  children,  and 
aU  who  obferve  your  condudl,  may  at  all  times  imitate  with  fafety  and 
with  honour* 
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‘  In  your  dying  moments  you  will  cfteem  the  leaft  good  done  t9 
the  meaneft  perfon  within  your  influence,  better  than  all  the  gain  of 
life.  All  your  gain,  be  it  as  much  as  it  may,  would  you  then  gladly 
rcfign  for  the  fake  of  helping  any  one  foul  to  love  and  fear  God,  and 
to  prepare  for  heaven. — Jdc  peffuaded  therefore  to  realife  this  folemn 
fcenc,  this  approaching  feafon,  *  now  while  it  is  called  to-day;’  and 
afl  accordingly.  And  may  yours  be  the  pious  rapture  when  yea 
come  to  die,  to  fee  religious  children,  or  religious  lervants,  or  boih, 
furrounding  your  bed  with  countenances  full  of  love  and  afteftion; 
and  when  you  behold  the  big*tear  ilart  from  the  fpeaking  eye,  may 
you  alfo  hear  the  voice  of  gratitude  (peak  from  the  melting  and  over, 
flowing  heart,  acknowledging,  compenfating,  and  doubly  repaying, 
all  your  religious  care,  all  your  iaithful  rebukes,  all  your  tender  ad. 
monitions,  all  your  wife  indrud'tions,  and  all  your  fweet  encourage, 
ments ;  and  hlcffing  you  as  their  pious  father,  as  their  dearei 
friend  ! 

«  What  is  the  wealth  of  the  world  compared  with  a  fatlsfadlion  like 
this  ?  What  pleafures  may  be  fiippofed  to  equal  it  ?  To  die  in  kch 
circumllances  is  to  die  with  honour.  And,  thus  fupported,  thus  com. 
forted,  thus- animated,  the  true  ChrilUan  may  well  exclaim,  with 
good,  old  Simeon,  ‘  Lord,  now  letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart  ia 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  thy  falvation!’ 

‘  And  now,  perhaps,  you  are  ready  to  cry  out,  O  ‘  let  ME  die 
the  death  of  ^he  righteous,  and  let  my  lad  end  be  like  his !’  I  only 
add,  that  if  you  really  defire  this,  and  would  obtain  it,  you  muft  con. 
feientioufly  live  the  life  of  the  righteous.  May  the  Lord  help  yoa 
fo  to  do!* 


Art.  XIII.  Obfervatlons  made  in  a  yourney  through  the  IVeJicm 
Counties  of  Scotland^  in  the  Autumn  of  1792;  relating  to  ths 
Scenery^  Antiquities^  Cu/ioms^  Manners^  Population^  Agricultun^ 
Manufactures^  Commercey  Political  Conditiony  and  Literature^  of 
thefe  Parts.  By  Robert  Heron.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol  II 
pp.  513.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Perth,  printed;  for  Vernorand 
Hood,  London.  1793* 

T  N  our  Review  for  July  laft,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  for- 
^  mer  volume  of  this  work  ;  when  we  traced  the  author’s  pro- 
grels  from  Edinburgh,  through  the  interior  part  of  Scotland, 
weft  ward  to  Inverarv,  and  thence  in  a  fouthern  dire£lion  to  the  j 
city  of  Glafgow.  Having  already  laid  before  our  readers  lome 
of  his  remarks  on  that  place,  we  now  accompany  him  at  his 
departure  from  it  to  Lifmahagow. 

As  he  proceeded  along  the  road,  he  faw  one  of  the  tsioi 
pldturefque  tracts  of  level  country  he  had  ever  furveyed.  A 
good  many  decent,  with  feme  fplendid,  gentlemen's  houfes,  arc 
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Jcattered  over  it.  The  furface  of  the  ground  is,  in  many  place!^ 
ornament  d  with  belts  and  clumps  of  planting;  and  even  with 
larger  and  more  regular  trails  of  wood.  Coal-pits  and  quar¬ 
ries  of  limeftone,  with  fmoJcing  lime- kilns,  are  to’bc  feen  here 
and  there  over  the  country;  the  level  of  which,  we  arc  informed, 
was  fufficiently  varied  by  fwelling  knolls.  One  remain  of  an¬ 
tiquity  which  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  from 
the  highway  was  BothwelbCaftle,  the  ruins  of  which  have  llill 
an  air  of  majefty,  to  remind  the  beholder  of  its  ancient  ftrength 
and  grandeur.  Its  walls  were  fixty  feet  high  :  they  are  fifteen 
in  thicknefs..  It  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  bank  of  the  Clyde,  upon 
a  rocky  foundation.  Oppofite  to  Bothwell-Caftle,  upon  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  ftands  the  ruinous  remains  of  the  priory 
of  Blantyre.  The  foil  of  this  tra6l  of  country  is  fertile.  At 
fume  diftance,  on  the  banks  of  Celder- Water,  are  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  iron- (tone,  rich  in  metal,  which  are  dug,  and,  at  a 
furnace  near  Glafgow,  wrought  into  pig-iron.  Many  of  th  *fe 
ifon-ftones  are  faid  to  exhibit  impreflions  which  feein  to  have 
been  made  by  leaves,  trunks,  or  branches  of  various  trees. 

Hamilton,  the  traveller  obferves,  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  of 
the  fmaller  towns  in  Scotland,  and  contains  about  three  thou- 
fand  and  fix  hundred  inhabitants.  Lifmahagow  is  a  village  of 
great  antiquity.  Here  was  anciently  an  abbey  of  monks,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  abbey  of  Kelfo.  It  Itands  in  a  pleafant  vale,  on 
the  bank  of  a  fine  ftream,  and  is  on  all  hands  well  (heltered. 
The  ground,  too,  is  here  of  fingular  fertility.  At  no  great  dif- 
tance  thence  are  thofe  famous  cataradls  of  the  Clyde,  called  the 
Linns  of  Corra  and  Stonebyres. 

.  Nithfdale,  we  are  told,  is  rich  in  coals,  limeftone,  and  free- 
ftone;  its  foil  generally  fertile^  highly  cultivated,  and  fufeepti- 
We  of  yet  higher  cultivation.  In  the  neighbourhdod  of  Dum- 
fries,  gentlemen’s  feats  are  fcattered  as  thick  as  around  Edin- 
or  Glafgow,  though  not  through  fo  extenfive  an  area. 
■The  public  revenue  of  this  tnvn  is  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
wycar,  notwichftanding  it  has  little  trade,  and  few  manufadtures. 
■p  pumfiies  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  various  re- 
■nains  of  aniiquityw  The  fites  of  two  ancient  caftlcs,  one  the 
■roperty  of  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  Comyns,  and  the 
iB^er  that  of  the  Maxwells,  are  ftill  (hewn.  At  the  entrance 
B^to  the  town  from  the  north-eaft,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
B^pcl,  built  by  Bruce,  as  a  place  in  which  mafs  might  be 
for  the  foul  of  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Chriftopher  Seton, 
was  hanged  on  the  fpot  by  the  order  of  King  Edward  I. 
England. 

author,  after  yifiting  Kirkudbright,  Ayr,  and  a  variety 
places,  breaks  forth  into  a  declamation,  which,  as  it 
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exhibits  an  agreeable  defeription  of  the  ftate  of  the  country^  we 
ihall  fubmit)  in  part,  to  the  obfervatlon  of  our  readers : 

^  How  plea6ng  is  it  to  wander  through  a  country  occupied  by  } 
numerous  population  of  civiU{ed>  ingenious,  indullrious  men!  Hair 
pleafing  to  behold  men  at  once  improve  the  beauties  and  the  riches 
of  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  exalt  their  own  dignity  and  felicity! 
Such  is  the  profpedl  which  1  have  hitherto  beheld,  in  the  courfeof 
this  excurfion  through  part  of  my  native  country.  Setting  out  from 
a  great  town  in  which  fociety  feems  too  much  crowded ;  in  which,  if 
fomc  virtues  and  fome  generous  energies  of  the  mind  be  reared  as  ia 
a  hotbed,  many  more  vices  are  foftcred  with  a  no  lefs  extraordinary 
influence;  I  naturally  expefled  to  find,  in  the  country,  a  great di. 
verfity  of  manners ;  to  fee  vice  lefs  outrageous  and  difFolute,  and  the 
ordinary  virtues  more  generally  cultivated.  But  I  have  already  fea 
much  more  than  1  had  hoped*.  The  ingenuity  of  my  countrymen  i$ 
much  more  confiderable  and  more  happily  direded  than  I  had  ima* 
gined.  In  their  virtues  the  gentlenefs  of  refinement  is  more  happily 
bleuded  with  the  energy  of  ruder  life,  than  I  had,  in  my  inexperience, 
conceivedr  The  poor  are  lefs  favage,  and  the  great  lefs  frivolous, 
than  1  had  feared.  The  middle  ranks  exhibit  more  diflindly  the 
virtues  of  thofe  above,  and  of  thofe  below  them,  than  the  common- 
place  priifes  of  the  middle  Hate  of  life  had  prevailed  with  me  tofup- 
pofeahat  they  might. — The  poor  are  happy,  wherever  they' are 
Ibbcr  and  induftrious.  The  proprietors  of  the  lands  have  no  longer 
vafifals  whom  they  may  beat,  fell,  and  pillage,  with  impunity.  The 
farmer  is  not  deprefled.  .The  merchant  is  not  defpifed.  The  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life  are  not  withheld,  either  by  pride  or  avarice,  from  the 
labouring  poor.  It  is  not  by  mutually  crufliing  each  other,  but  byi 
generous  emulation,  in  generous  and  ufeful  arts,  that  the  dift'ereot 
ranks  maintain  each  its  peculiar  privileges  and  peculiar  dillin^ions, 
The  great  have,  by  the  progrefs  of  our  laws  and  conllitutioD,  been 
deprived  of  almoft  all  their  power  to  injure  their  dependents  and  io< 
feriors;  but  their  power  to  do  good  has,  by  the  fame  means,  beet 
rather  enlarged  than  diminiOied.  In  the  peafant,  and  in  the  artifaDt 
where  accidental  circumflances  have  not  depraved  their  hearts  aiJ 
^corrupted  their  manners,  1  can  perceive  a  force  of  mind  united  wii 
a  delicacy  of*  fentiment  which  1  fhould  haye  otherwife  thouglit 
inconfilicnt,  and  abfolutely  incompatible  with  their  condition  in  life. 
It  is  pleafing  to  obferve  the*  progrefs  of  induftry.  in  thefe  counties 
Our  national  character  gives  to  our  exemons  the  energetic  vigo^^ 
an  Englifhman,  with  fomewhat  of  the  patient  per^verance  of  t 
Hindoo.  Thofe  inventions  by  which  ing^uity  has  abridged  labofif. 
have'  been  as  frequent  and  as  fuccefsful  among  us,  as  among  0^ 
brethren  of  England:  and  to  then),  if  I  miflake  not,  does  Grei 
Britain  owe  the  liberal  encouragement  which  we  can  give  our  h* 
bourers,  while  we  at  the  fame  time  uuderfell  bur  rivals  in  almoll  evei| 
market.  Examining  the  diftribution  of.  our  taxes,  I  am  pleafcdtfi 
fee  that  they  are  in  general  fo  impofed^and  levied  as  to  difeoura; 


thofe  branches  of  traffic,  of  induftry,“of  luxury,  which,  altbou; 
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ithcy  may  at  firft  fight  feem  to  be  lucrative,  and  to  afFord  high 
Liatihcation,  arc  in  truth  difadvantageous  and  corrupt,  inftead 
yielding  rational  enjoyment.  I  am  happy  to  fee  that  our  country 
[j;  neither  opprefled  by  a  tyrannical  government,  nor  diftraded  by 
[civil  diforder.  The  former  looks  not  round  with  an  eye  of  benevo- 
lienee  on  the  whole  community,  nor  does  it  look  forward  even  upon 
[Ijts  own  future  intercOs :  private  paffiuns  and  temporary  intercfts  are 
that  it  drives  to  accommodate.  The  latter  (acrifices  to  the  love 
P  power,  and  to  an  enthufiafm  without  reafon,  without  objeft,  every 
femiabls  afFedtion,  every  honourable  paflion,  every  virtue,  and  every 
tnjoyment,  all  that  dignifies,  and  all  that  adorns  civil  life.  Tracing 
Ihecourfeof  our  rivers,  traverfing  our  plains,  climbing  our  moun- 
1  rejoice  to  fee  the  fiihermen  cheerfully  and  fuccefsfully  bufy 
n  the  waters,  and  to  view  the  fails  of  commerce  crowd  every  frith 
d  navigable  dream— to  fee  the  plain  crowded  with  cattle,  rich  with 
ops,  or  bufily  occupied  and  fubdued  by  that  tillage  which  is  to  be 
Icwarded  with  rich  crops  ;  to  fee  that  the  mountain  is  no  longer  oc- 
Itupicd  thinly  by  deer,  or  other  wild  anin^als,  dedined  to  fall  by  the 
Hand  of  man,  without  having  previoufly  experienced  any  thing  of 
!s  attentive  care — but  by  creatures,  which,  having  been  domedi- 
m,  if  they  are  at  laft  to  die  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  to  feed  his 
uttonous  rapacity,  are  fird  tended  and  (hcltered,  and  fed  by  him 
ith  a  degree  of  anxious  and  tender  concern.  The  deep  fored,  the 
Hindlcfs  wade,  the  cloud-capped  hill,  are  noble,  awful  objeds; 
i  gloomy  is  the  profpedr  cheerlefs  the  feene,  where,  if  nature  ap- 
afsinveded  in  terrific  grandeur,  man  is  feen  in  a  date  of  meannefs 
id  of  wretchednefs.  No:  give  me  the  feenes  wheVe  the  dignity  of 
man  genius  and  of  human  art  appears  almod  to  rival  the  great 
^rks  of  nature;  where  the  city  rifes  on  the  river;  where  hamlets 
fcattcred  over  the  plain ;  where  the  degant  villa  is  feen  in  the 
n  lawn,'^  or  in  the  fweet  fequed^ed  vale  ;J^wherc  the  dately  palace 
was' the  mount,  which,  without  towering  aloft  fo  as  to  detach  it- 
from  the  contiguous  feenes,  yet  rifes  fo  as  to  command  them, 
dight  to  furvey  that  mixture  of  labour  and  enjoyment,  of  the  rich 
the  poor,  of  refinement  anft  fimplicity,  which  my  country 
ibits. 

Dumblane,  Auchterarder,  with  other  places,  and 
th.for  the  fecond  time,  are  ' afterwards  the  principal  objects 
M  author’s  excurfion,  which  terminates  with  his  return,  by 
ighorn,  to  Edinburgh,  whence  he  had  originally  fet  our. 
joined  to  the  narrative  is  an  interefting  account  of  the 
ti(h  capital,  which  the  ingenious  traveller  defcribes  'in 
fing  colours,  intermixed  with  no  fmall  portion  of  juft  ob- 
afion.and  fentiment.  Indeed  thefe  two  latter  qualities,  as 
formerly  remarked,  form  the  chief  charadleriftics  of  the  pre* 
i  and  they  arc  fo  copioufly  blended  with  the  defer! ption 
that,  we  doubt  not,  nioft  readers  will  wifii  Mr.  Heron 
ontinuc  his  Tour  through  the  other  parts  of  Scotland  which 
not  hitherto  vifitcd, 
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Art.  XIV.  A  Dijfertation  on  Anecdotes,  By  the  Author  of 
Curioftties  of  Literature,  pp.  83.  8vo.  2s.  Kearfley  anil 
Murray.  London,  i793» 


After  having  given  to  the  world  two  volumes  of  enter. 

taining  and  Interefting  anecdotes,  the  writer  now  before  us 
endeavours  to  prove  that  anecdotes  arc  not  to  be  confidercd 
merely  as  literary  amufetnents ;  that  they  are  really  of  mui 
higher  importance ;  and  that  it  is  the  fault  either  of  the  com* 
pilcr  or  of  the  reader  when  they  are  looked  upon  as  only  the 
lounging  pajfetems  of  an  idle  hour: 


^  All  the  world/  fays  he,  *  read  anecdotes;  but  not  manywiii 
reflexion,  and  dill  fewer  with  tafte.  To  moft,  one  anecdote  re- 
fembles  another;  a  little  unconnected  Itory  that  is  heard,  that  phafe, 
and  is  forgotten.  Yet  when  anecdotes  are  not  merely  tranferibed, 
but  animated  by  judicious  reflections,  they  recal  others  of  a  kindred 
nature:  one  fuggefts  another  ;  and  the  whole  feries  is  made  to  il'uf. 
,trate  Ibroe  topic  that  gratifies  curiofity,  or  impredles  on  the  mind  dime 
interefting  conclufion  in  the  affairs  of  human  life.  Like  the  concord 
of  notes,  one  depends  on  the  other,  and  the  whole  forms  a  perfel 
harmony.* 


To  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  utility  and  im* 
portance  of  anecdotes,  our  author  goes  on  to  {hew  that  theyartj 
the  'materials,  the  bones  and  finews,  of  hiftory ;  that  they  forni,| 
at  the  fame  time,  one  of  its  chief  ornaments;  that  they  takeof| 
the  veil  from  eminent  charadlers,  and  difplay  them  in  their  na- 
tive  colours  ;  and  that  we  thus  arrive  at  truth,  and  become  ac* 
fjuainted  with  human  nature.  Thefe  are  fume  of  the  manj 
charaSeriftic  qualities  of  anecdotes,  which  theprefent  ingeniois 
writer  has  placed  in  a  mbft  advantageous  view  before  thepuWk 
For  a  more  minute  detail  of  particulars  we  muft  refer  toil^ 
work  itfclf;  the  perufal  of  which  will  afford  both  entertalnmeit 
and  inftruftion.  The  author-  has,  throughout  his  performance 
blended  illuftrative  anecdotes  with  his  reafoning ;  which  me* 
be  pleafing  even  to  the  man  of  refledlion,*  and  to  the  matter^ 
of-fad  reader  particularly  agreeable.  ,  I 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  we  give  the  following  character 
a  writer  of  anecdotes :  j 


I  (hall  now  clofe  this  dilTcrtation^by  attemp>tlng  to  (ketch  ti 
character  of  a  writer  of  anecdotes. 

•  *  To  collect  anecdotes  is  the  humble  labour  of  induftry ;  but  e 
to  prefcnt  them  with  reflection,'  with  acumen,  and  with  talle. 

♦  It  is  a  ta(k,  not  unworthy  of  genius,  to  arrange  thefe 
nonces  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  learning.  A  writer  m*! 


yet  delight  us  by  a  collection  of  topics  which  fhoulu  illuftratc  manned 
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ViftoTTf  and  literature ;  his  talents  muft  be  verfatlle,  yet  powerful. 
A  writer  of  anecdotes  has  difficulties  to  encounter  from  which  the 
biographer  is  exempt.  A  bioi^rapher  has  but  the  peculiarities  of  an 
individual  to  feize;  he  has  only  to  affimilate  his  genius  to  that  of 
another  perfon.  He  plays  but  with  one  ball,  and  praftice  will  teach 
bis  hand  to  grafp  it  with  aJroitnefs ;  a  writer  of  anecdotes  throws  with 
fcvcral.  It  becomes  neceflary  for  fuch  an  one, to  render  himfelf  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  multiform  ihapes  of  nature  hcrfelf.  Is  fuch  a  writer 
to  give  anecdotes  of  a  Gray,  a  Milton,  or  a  Sterne?  his  foul  mull  be 
foftened  with  the  querulous  melancholy  of  Gray;  au Here  with  the 
republican  fiercenefs  of  Milton;  and  varied  with  the  gaiety  and  the 
pathos  of  Sterne.  Anecdotes  are  but  fqualid  fkeletohs,  unlefs  they 
arc  full  of  the  blood  and  flelh  of  refledlion.  If  our  writer  does  not 
feel  with  the  fenfibility  of  taftc,  his  reflexions  may  be  juft,  but  tri¬ 
vial;  his  ftyle  muft  be  diverfifled  by  the  variety  of  paffion  ;  he  muft 
know  to  mourn  and  to  rejoice.  Does  he  prefent  the  anecdotes  of 
war,  of  perfecution,  of  fuperflition — his  periods  mull  aftume  a  higher 
tone;  his  fentiments  muft  overflow  his’fadls;  and  his  heart  muft  be 
more  occupied  than-  his  memory.  .  Does  he  give  the  anecdotes  of 
^conviviality,  of  wit,  and  of  criticifm— his  ftyle  muft  be  (harp  with 
cpigrapitnatic  pungency,  or  embelliffied  with  a  thoufand  graces.  He 
is  no  inferior  ar tilt,  who  muft  occafionally  alarm  with  the  terrifying 
fublimiqr  at  an  Angelo,  or  enchant  with  the  foftened  beauty  of  an 
Albano- 

‘  A  writer  of  anecdotes  ftiould  write  of  eminent  charaXers  as  they 
would  themfelvcs  have  written  of  others.  He  muft  therefore  pofTefs 

t portion  of  that  genius  which  he  records. 

‘  If  I  have  not  ravfed  the  charaXer  of  fuch  an  author  to  an  unne- 

fary  and  imaginary  perfeXion,  our  writers  of  anecdotes  have  yet 

i  excellence  to  attain.*  -  —  -  — 

' '  *  > 

The  ftyle  of  the  difTertation  is,  in  fome  places,  perhaps  too 
uefr  laboured ;  but  it  in  general  poflefTes  that  kind  of  anima- 
Un  which  charafterifes'the  beft  French  writers,  whofe  manner 
to  have  been  the  objedl  of  our  author’s  imitation. 


m 


Rt.  XV,  The  late  Pi^ure  of  Paris\  or^  AfaitMul  Narrative 
9fihe  Revolution  of  the  lOth  ofAuguJl,  By  Peltier*  VoL  /. 
P8-.5I2.  8yo.  78.  boards.  Owen.,  London,.  179a. 

author  of  this  interefting  narrative  obferves,  in  his  in- 
troduXipni  that  the  only  accounts  of  the  memorableL  tianf- 
lons  of  the  lOtH  of  Auguft  at^  Paris,  which  have  appeared 
or  to  the  prefent  work,  were  written  under  the  influence  of 
'  fuling  faXion  in^that  metropplis..  It  is,  notwithftanding, 
that  the*  daily  Paris  journals  which  favoured  the  caufe 
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of  the  unfortunate  Louis  were  not  at  that  period  fupprefTed  5  and 
that  the  public  were  thus,  in  fome  meafure,  enabled  to  compare 
the  different  ftatements  of  fafls,  and  to  form  a  judgrrient  of  lomc 
kind  on  a  fubjeft  upon  which  time  alone,  when  the  fpirits  of  par. 
ties  (hall  have  1‘ubfided,  can  throw  any  certain  and  conclufive 
lights*  M.  Peltier  acknowledges  himfelf  the  champion  cf 
Louis  the  sixteenth ;  and  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  he  fupports 
his  caufe  with  an  ability  equal  to  his  zeal.  But  does  not  this 
circumftance  argue  an  injiuence  which  may  lead  us  to  lufpecl  the 
juftnefs  of  the  ttatements,  many  of  them  perfectly  novel,  now 
brought  before  the  public?— It  certainly* does  5  and  the  intio. 
dudlion  of  fome  extraneous  matter,  the  effufion  of  a  moft  vio. 
lent  party  fpirit,  by  other  hands,  cautions  the  reader  in  his  pro- 
grefs  through  a  narrative  which  is  at  the  fame  time  rendereJ 
extremely  interefting  by  the  many  curious  fatSls  it  contains, 
and  the  prccifion  with  which  every  part  of  the  fubjedis 
handled. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  work,  wou!^ 
'amid  the  many  perplexities  which  now  envelope  the  conduS 
the  different  parties  that  have  reduced  the  once  flourifliing  klnji 
dom  of  France  to  her  prefent  deplorable  and  calamitous  It 
be  both  fuperfluous  and  fupererogatory.  * .  Separating,  theref( 
every  confideration  of  .the  caufes  which  led  to  the  deploril 
events  this  narrative  records,  and  abandoning  to  the  fearchi 
and  fure  teft  of  time  the  dcvclopement  of  the  plots  and  counts 
plots  laid  by  each  party  to  accompltih  its  reiTpe^five  aim 
ftall  fimply  obiierve  tbatithe  reader,  will  find  a  ftrong  intereft 
the  hiftorical  details,  minutely  and  circumfiantially  told,  oftra 
adlions  .at  which  - humanity:, (hudders,  ^nd  on  which  the 
iofopher  and  the  politician  dare  not  yet  finally  to  pronouna 

Ainong  other  of.  the  author’s  correfpondences,'  the  work 
fore  us  contains  a  violent  philippic,  againft  M/de  la  Faye 
by  a  M.  de  Rivarol  of  Bruffels.  This  attack,  -upon  an 
happy  prifoner,  .  as ,  cruelras  it  is  unjuff,  is  anfwcred 
much  ability  by  one  of  the  ci-devant  Marquis’s  friends; 
to  evince  his  impartiality,  M.  de^Peltierr  publifhes,  the  rej 
'“•The  infer tion,"  however,  of  the  former  piece,  and  the  praifo 
beftows  on  its  author,  certainly  very  ill-judged,  do  no  cr.es!« 

‘  his  ebarader  as  an  hiftorian* 
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Early  Piety  iUuJlraied  and  recommencUd  ^tn  fevtral 
By  th£  Rev.  George  yermeni.  pp,  284.  121x10. 
llv.  London,  I7Q^.  > 


The  man  who  employs  his  talents  to  promote  the  caufc  of 
knowledge,  truth,  and  virtue,  has  alwa  .s  a  claim  fo  public 
indulgence ;  and  wh.en  he  executes  his  talk  with  tolerable  (kill, 
he  has  a  claim  to  public  praife.  In  a  particular  manner,  every 
attempt  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  to  piety  and  gnodnefs  merits 
the  hi^^beft  commendation,  and  entitles  the  author  to  the  efteem 
of  mankind  for  his  well -intended  labours.  In  this  number  we 
rank  Mr.  Jerment,  who,  with  the  welUdire£led  zeal  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  minifter,  endeavours  to  lead  the  rifihg  generation  into  the 
paths  of  true  religion.  Many  eminent  divines  have  gone  bo* 
fore  him  in  the  fame  benevolent  defign,  and  with  confiderable 
advantage  to  the  world.  But  though  the  names  of  D  ddridge, 
Evans,  Guyfe,  Jennings,  Fordyce,  &c.  be  julily  cel  brated  for 
their  difeourfes  to  young  people,  and  for  the  eminent  degree  in 
which  they  thereby  promoted  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  they  have  not  rendered  the  labours  ot  their  fucceflbrs 
in  the  fame  line  unneceflary  or  unedifying.  A  new  book  will 
be  read  by  many  who  would  not  have  looked  into  an  old  one. 
Every  half  century  has  its  own  language,  expreffion,  peculiar 
tafte,  and  mode  of  reprefenti rig  divine  truth.  Befides,  every 

I‘*ior  has  his  own  circle* of  perfons  attached  to  him,  who,  tf 
fdid  not  perufe  his  book,  would^i>ot*havc.lookeddnto  another 
the  fame  Aibje^ ;  and  who  read  a  book  oierely.becaufe  it  is 
tten  by  their  acquaintance  and  their  friend;  and  it  might  be 
itioned  in  addition  to  thefe  things,  that  friendfhip  gives  in* 
tfmg  weight  to  the.fentiments  which  the  book  contains.* 
dr.  Jerment’s  "difeourfes  comprife  a  great  mafs  of  important 
teir;  and  he  has  contrived  to  tlirow  the  chief  parts  of  prac- 
I  religion  into  this  little  volume.  His  ftyle  is^perfpiciious 
tolerably  neat ;  itns^  on  the  whole,  agreeablewii  We  allot 
"praife  too  for -giving  a  good  pennyworth  for  the  moneys 
iters  on  fuch  fubjeAs  as  this  ought  always  to  doifo  for  the 
j  of  *  their  own  charadter,  as  well  as  for  their  readers.  *  For 
n  we  find  a  man  profeffing  great  zeal  for  the;  fpiritual  im- 
^ementof  his  fellow-creatures,  and  obferve  at  the  fame  time 
his  book  is  extravagantly  dear,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
it  is  his  own  profit,  and  not  their  edification,  he  has  moft 
cart. 

Ve  difapprove  of  Mr.  Jerment's  method  of  deriving  all  the 
^urfes  in  the  volume  from  one  text,  Ecclefiaftes  xii.  i.  It 
inds  us  of  good  old  Bifliop  Latimer,  who  ufed  very  frequently 
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to  preach  from  the  following  paflage  in  Rom.  xv.  4.  ‘  For 
whatfoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our 

*  learning,  that. we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  fcrip. 

*  tures  might  have  hope:’  and  from  this  text  he  derived  every 
doitrlne  and  every  precept  of  Chriftianlty.  We  wi(h  to  fee 
'fuch  an  old-fafhioned  pra£lice  aboliflied,  for  we  do  not  confider 
it  .as  edifying.  There  is  much  truth  and  good  fenfe  in  Bilhop 
Burnet’s  advice  to  young  clergymen.  Choofe  (fays  he)  an  im¬ 
portant  paflage  of  feripture  for  the  fubje£l  of  each  difcourle ;  for 
if  your  hearers  fliould  forget  the  whole  of  the  fermon,  they  will 
probably  remember  the  text,  and  may  receive  benefit  from  it, 
Had  Mr.  Jerment  attended  to  this  counfel,  every  thing  he  has 
faid  would  have  flowed  naturally  from  its  proper  fource;  and  his 
poor  text  would  not  have  been  pinched,  fqueezed,  tortured,  and 
-wire- drawn,  as  we  now  fee  it. 

It  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  new  fermons, 
^hat  they  are  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  the  age.  We  wifli  Mr.  Jer- 
ment  had  attended  to  this  rule  in  the  length  of  his  fermons.  In 
nothing  has  the  public  tafte  changed  fo  widely  from  what  it  was 
a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  than  in  this.  We  have  fre- 
.quently  fmiled  at  reading  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
:thc  long  parliament  kept  a  day  of  fading  and  humiliation,  as  de¬ 
livered  in  a  letter  from'  one  of  the  members.  Rev.  Mr.  — - 
•prayed  divinely  for^an  hour.  Rev.  Dr. - preached  in  a  hea¬ 

venly  manner  for*  two  hours.  Mr.  — •  then  prayed  moft 

'fweetly  for.  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  afterwards  Mr.  - 

preached  a  delightful  fermon  of  two  hours  and  a  half.  In  this 
manner  did.  they  fpend  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Were  the  prefent 
Houfe  of  Commons  to  be  confined  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time  to 
hear  prayers  and  preaching,  more  than  one  half  of  them  would 
die  of  ennui^  and  might  be  carried  at  once  from  St.  Stephen's 
iChapel  into  Weftminfter  Abbey.  Even  Dr.  Barrow,  one  of 
the. moft  faihionable  preachers, after  the  reftoration,  ufed  fre¬ 
quently  to  preach  at  WeftminfterTor  three  hours  and  a  half. 
But  fermons  of  half  the  length  would  fatigue  inftead  of  edifying 
JUS.  .Youth  efpecially  demands  particular  attention  in  this  re- 
fpeft ;  and  if  Mr.  Jerment  had  framed  his  difcoiirfes  fo  as  to  be 
read  in  half  an  hour,  they  would  have  been  more  inviting,  anJ 
better  adapted  to  edification  than  in  the  prefent  form.  A  yr)ung 
perfon  is  frightened  at  the  fight  of  a  difeouffe  which  occupied 
more  than  fitty  pages  of  fmall  letter-prefs.  ’  But  thefe  arefmaif 
blemilhes  in  a  book  which  contains  much  valuable  knowledge; 
and  we  mention  them  chiefly  for  Mr.  Jerment’s  future  attentior^ 
and  .for  the  notice  of  others  who  may  favour  the  world  wit- 
hooks  of  religious  inftrucUon* 
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Art.  XVII.  An  Appeal  to  Jujiice  and  true  Liberty ;  or^  An  ac- 
curate  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  French  towards  the 
Republic  of  Geneva,  pp.  133.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Debretc.  Lonr 
don,  1793- 

The  author,  M.  de  Roveray,  appeals  with  much  energy  in 
favour  of  his  fellow-citizens  the  Genevefe,  who  certainly 
have  very  reafonablc- grounds  of  complaint  againft  the  French, 

He  recals  to  his  readers  the  recollection  of  the  fervices  rendered 
to  France,  at  the  earlier  part  of  her  revolution,  by  the  Genevefe 
republic;  but  while  he  complains  of  the  ingratitude  and 
treachery  of  the  French,  who,  after  the*  commifSon  of  the 
grofleft  outrages,  contrived  at  length,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  intcftine  troubles  and  difcontents  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  changes  introduced  into  the  government  of  Geneva  in  1782, 
to  accomplifli  fuch  a  revolution  as,  it  feems,  was  calculated  to 
favour  their  future  views  and  interefts,  the  author  acknowledges 
that  the  fecui  ity  of  Savoy  furnifticd  them  with  a  plea  of  polit^al  ' 
and  urgent  neceflity  for  the  meafures  they  purfued  towards  this 
pure,  fimple,  and  virtuous  ftate.  In  this  point  of  view  he  in  a 
manner  becomes  their  apologift,  fince  the  prefervation  of  their 
cighty.fourth  department  was  a  ftrongcr  plea  to  the  French  for 

Ithefecrct  as  well  as  overt  plans' by  which  they  have  fucceeded 
in  modelling  the^  government  of  the  Genevefe  republic  to  their 
own  purpofes,.  than  any  that  can  be  olFered  in  favour  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Catherine  and  her  equally  defpotic  affociates,  in  the  dif- 
memberment  of  Poland.  And  if,  ih  the  cafe  of  fcveral  of  the 
regular  governments  of  Europe,  political  expediency  can  cover, 
oratleaft  palliate,  a  multitude  of  fins,  furcly  we  ought  to  look 
wi4  fome  tendernefs  towards  thofe  meafures  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  which,  however  bafe  and  immoral  they  may  appear 
.upon  an  abftraft  confidcration,  were  Hill  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the.  fuccefs  of  the.  vail  plans  they  had  conceived,  namely,  to 
fecure  their  own  freedom  and  independence  by  affimilating  with 
their  novel  form  of  government  the  governments  of  the  fur- 
•tounding  nations.  >  ' 

r  Geneva  being,  the- chief  key  and  bulwark  of  the  Swifs  can¬ 
tons,  the  author,,  after  Ihewing  that  the  polfellion  of  this  little 
I  republic  by  the  French  would  be  followed,  as  an  almoft  ne- 
ceffary  confequence,'  by  that  of  Switzerland,  is  of  opinion  that 
jtheexifting  governments  of  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  would  thus 
I  be  readily  overturned.  The  French,  however,  being  in  a  great 
^afure  driven  within  their  own  territory,  no  fuch  danger  at 
»refent  exifts.  '  ’ 

f  *  .  * . 
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m  y 

By  the  prudent  add  refs  of  her  magiftrates,  Geneva  has  bstri 
prevented  from  becoming  a  part  of  the  French  republic,  and 
her  independence  thus  preferved,  notwithftanding  a  revolution 
has  been  brought  about,  which,  according  to  this  author^s  Hate, 
xnent,  has  incrcafed  the  cxpences  of  her  legiflative  and  executive 
governments  in  more  than  a  fevenfolJ  proportion. 

M.  dc  Roveray  addreffes  his  appeal  more  particularly  to  the 
Englilh  nation,  whom  he  deferibes  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pure  and  rational  freedom,  beftowing  on  them  very  flattering 
culogiums  and  compliments.  As  a  foreigner,  the  correilnels 
and  purity  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  in  general,  deferve  great  praife.  In  his  introdudion  he 
has,  notwithftanding,  with  much  modefty  offered  an  apology 
on  this  head* 


Art.  XVIII.  Two  Letters  on  the  Savage  State.  Jddrejfed  ft 

the  late  Lord  Kaims.  By  David  Dcig^  LL.D.  F.S.SJ. 

Majler  of  the  Grammar  School^  Stirling,  pp.  172.  i2tno«  2s.6d, 

fewed.  Robinfons.  London,  1792. 

cannot  give  a  better  fpecimen  of  thefe  ingenious  letters 
than  what  is  contained  in, the  following  extra(3: 

^  ift.  The  more  populous  and  extenfive  kingdoms  and  focietiei 
were  civilifed  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records  of  hiftory;  thepr^ 
fumption  therefore  is*  that  thefe  were  civilifed  from  the  beginning. 

*  ad.  No  people,  who  were  once  in  a  cultivated  (late*  and>  ii 
procefs  of  time,  degenerated  into  the  favage/  or.  barbarous  llate^ 
have  ever  recovered  their  priftine  condition,  without  foreign  aid 
This  furnilhes  a  prefumptive  argument  that  man*  once  a  favage,  would 
never  have  raifed  himfelf  from  that  hopelefs  (late. 

‘  *  5d.  None  of  the  nations  which  were  fevages  or  barbarians*  at  tlx 
period  of  their  firft  appearance  in  hiftory,  have  ever  been  known  to  move 
one  flep' forward  towards  a  civiHfed  Hate,  till  impelled  by*  feme  ex- 
teroal'circumftance;  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  feem  to  favour 
the  progreffive  motion  of  the  human  fpecies  towards  a  ftace  of 
.ctviHiation« 

*  4th.  There  appears  in  favagesa  natural  and  rooted  averfion  to 

a  dviiifed  (late.  This  furnilbes  a  ifrong  prefumptipn  that,  by  the 
cAbrts  of  their  natural  genius  alone,  t^y  never  would  have  raifed 
themfelves  above  their  origina.1  chara&er*  '  r 

*  9th.  The  mod  judicious  and  the  mod  enlightened  fages  of  anti¬ 

quity  entertained  the  mod  exa}ted.notions  of  the  piety, virtue, wifdo®, 
and  juftice,  of  the  primitive  men.  Thefe  ^eat  men  neither  wanted  h 
clination,  nor  means  of  information,  nor  indeed  abilities  todidingui>l 
truth  fro(p  felfehood.  If  we  can  xlepend  upon^their  opinion,  tbrrt 
mutt  always  have  exifted,  in  feme  region  of  the  globe^ '  a  feciety  ^ 
civilifed  people.  ^ 

6i 


*  6tb»  *rhe  idea  of  a  (late  of  univerial  favagifm  feems  to  have 
fprung  from  the  chimerical  cofmogonies  of  Mochus,  Democritus, 
Epicurus,  See.  Thefe  cofmogonies,  nor  the  confequenccs  of  them, 
^cre  never  admitted  by  the  wife  and  fober  fcdls  of  piiilofophers. 

<  7th.  The  notion  of  tl golden  age  which,  at  one  lime,  univerfally 
prevailed,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  univerfal  extent  of  the  empire  of 
favagifm. 

<  8th.  There  feems  to  be  in  human  nature  an  innate  propenfit/ 
towards  degeneracy,  even  in  a  ftatc  of  the  highert  improvement.  The 
iX)nfcqufnce  is  obvious. 

‘  9th.  The  period  immediately  fucceeding  the  deluge,  if  fuch  an 
tvent  actually  took  place,  muh  have  been  remarkable  fur  piety.  The 
ienfe  of  duty  and  a  divine  providence  mud  have  been  deeply  im> 
prefTed  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and  that  impreflion  mud,  for  fome 
ages,  have  prevented  the  patriarchs  from  falling  into  the  favage  date. 

*  lOth.  Civilifation  and  improvements  of  every  kind  have  always 
been  carried  to  the  highed  pitch  of  perfeftion  in  large  and  populous 
focietics.  In  favages,  the  focial  appetite  never  reaches  beyond  their 
cwn  fept>  or  horde,  and  confequently  is  too  weak  and  too  confined  to 
(difpofe  them  to  unite  into  large  communities  ;  and  of  courfe  had  all 
mankind  been  once  in  the  favage  date,  they  never  could  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  any  confiderable  degree  of  civilifiition. 

*  In  the  earlied  ages  all  over  the  globe,  we  meet  with  names  of 
perfons,  places,  ofiices,  dignities,  alluding  to,  or  formed  from,  names, 
epithets,  attributes,  of  the  Deity,  or  at  lead  from  objefts  of  religious 
worlhip.  This  appearance  indicates  a  devout  turn  of  mind,  and  con- 
(equently  a  date  of  things  greatly  fuperior  to  that  which  is  contended 
for  by  the  gentlemen  of  your  lordfhip’s  party. 

*  The  religious  enthufiafm  of  the  ages  of  hcroifm  was  certainly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  devotional  chara&er  of  the  primitive  men,  which  is  a 
proof  almod  demoiidrative,  that  favagifm  was  not  the  original  date 
of  mankind.’ 

Thefe  reafons  appear' pretty  conclufive  on  the  point  at  ifllue. 


Art.  XIX.  Britannia ;  or^  A  Chorographical  Defeription  of  tb€ 
jlourijhing  Kingdoms  of  England^  Scotland^  and  Irelandy  and  the 
IJknds  adjacent^  from  the  earlieji  Antiquity.  '  By  William 
Camden.  Tranfated  from  the  Edition  publijhed  by  the  Author 
in  1607  ;  enlarged  by  the  lateji  DifeoverieSy  by  Richard  Goughy 
F.  A.  and  R.  SS.  In  T'hree  Volumes  Large  Folio.  Illuflratei 
wth  Maps  and  other  Copper  •plates,  pp.  1858.  lol.  I  OS.  boards* 
Payne  and  Son.  London,  1789. 

t  •  •  [  Continued  from  Auguji. 

CORNWALL. 

A  S  we  are  to  keep  ouc  eye  upon  the  tranflation,.  while  we 
^  r>ote  the  additions  made  to  the  original;  we  lhall  now  pro> 
liuce  a  (enteace  of  that,  and  pppare  it  with  the  correfpopJent 
'  ■  ,  ■  one 
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one  in  this.  The  firll  fentcnce  of  Camden^s  defcription  of  this 
county,  runs  thus :  ‘  Cornwallia,  quse  etiam  recentioribus  La- 

*  tine  Cornubia  dicitur  maxime  totius  Britanniae  in  occidentem 

*  fiolem  vergit,  ct  a  Britannorum  rcliquiis,  quos  occidentalcs 

*  Britones  tVlarianus  Scotus  vocat,  habitatur,  a  quibus  Brlua- 

*  nica  lingua  (avitam  cnim  linguam  necdum  omnino  amiferunt) 

*  Ktrnaw  dicitur,  c6  quod  in  cornu  tenuatur,  ct  in  ahum  pro. 

*  niontoriolis,  quali  cornibus,  undiquaque  excurrit :  Cornu 
‘  enim  Corn^  et  Cornua  Kern  miiltitudinis  numero,  appellant 

*  Britanni/  ‘  Cornwall,  called  alfo  by  modern  writers 

*  in  Latin  Cornubia^  reaches  out  to  the  weft  the  farthcft 

*  of  all  Britain,  and  is  inhabited  by  thofe  remains  of  the  Bri. 

*  tains,  which  Marianus  Scotus  calls  weftern  Britains.  By 

*  them,  in  the  Britifli  tongue  (for  they  have  not  yet  quite  loft 

*  their  ancient  language),  it  \s  KernaiUy  as  lefTening  by 

^  degrees  like  a  horn,  and  on  every  fide  running  out  into  high 

*  promontories,  like  fo  many  horns ;  for  the  Britains  call  a  horn, 
‘  Conty  znd  horns,  in  the  plural  number,  KernJ  Gibfon.  Here 
is  one  foul  blot,  and  Mr.  Gough  has  juftly  marked  it  in  a  note; 
by  making,  Cornwall  run  out  ^  into  high  promontories,*  in- 
ftead  of  running  out  ‘  into  the  deep  in  little  promontories.* 
^  Cornwall,  called  by  modern  Latin  writers  Cornubia^  is  the 

*  moft  weftern  part  of  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the  re- 

*  mains  of  the  Britons,  whom  Marianus  the  Scot  calls  the 
^  weftern  Britons,  by  whom  it  is  named  in  the  Erttilh  language 

*  (for  they  have  not  totally  loft  the  language  of  their  anceftors), 

*  Kernawy  from  its  terminating  in  a  horn,  and  running  out  into 

*  the  fea  in  little  promontories,  as  it  were  a  number  of  horn$. 

*  The  Britons  called  a  horn  Car«,  and  in  the  plural  Kern.^  Gough. 
This  may  ferve  as  another  evidence  of  the  carelefs  and  confident 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Gough’s  tranflation  is  made,  even  at  the 
very  naoment  when  he  was  attentive  enough-  to  notice  a  grofs 
miftake  in  Gibfon.  .  I'he  expreffion  of  ^  modern  LatTn  writers* 
is  not  fo  proper  as  Gibfon*s  ^  modern  writers  in  Latin;*  is 
more  remote  from  Camden’s  own  very  proper  language,  ^  recen- 

*  tioribus,’.not  LatiniV,  but  *  Latine  dicitur and  is  indeed  a 
merely  colloquial  barbarifm  in  itfelf.  This  county  ‘  is  the 

*  moft  weftern  part  of  Britain’  in  Mr.  Gough,  but,  more  with 
Camden’s  own  diftufivenefs  of  ftylc  in  Gibfon,  ^  reaches  out  to 

*  the  weft  the  fartheft  of  all  Britain.’  It  is  ‘  inhabited  by  the 
‘  remains  of  the  Britons,  whom  Marianus  the  Scot  calls  the 

*  weftern  Britons,’  in  Mr.  Gough ;  but  is  Better  ‘  inhabited  by 
thofe  remains  of  the  Britains,  which  Marianus  Scotus  calls 

‘  weftern  Britains,*  in  Gibfon.  It  is  called  ‘  Kernawy  from  its 
^  terminating  in  a  horn,  and  running  out  into  the  fea  in  little 

*  promoiitories,  as  it  were  a  number  of  horns,’  Gough  >  ^ 

‘  calico 


i  called  ]S.tr7iaWy  as  lejj^mng  oy  aegrees  iikc  a  norn,  and  on  ivtry 
^  ftdi  running  .out  into — promontories,  like  fo  many  horns,^ 
(jlbfon ;  ‘  Kernaw  dicitur,  eb  quod  in  cornu  Unuatur^  et  in  aU 
c  jmn  pronioiitoriolis,  quali  cornibus,  undiquaque  excurrit/  I 
need. not  foy^  that  Gibfon’s  vcrfion  here,  except  in  the  blot  no¬ 
ticed  above^  is  much  more  faitliful  and  juft  than  Mr.  Gough’s; 
becaufe  the  very  collation  proves  the  point.  ‘  The  Britons/ 
adds  Mr.  Gough,  ‘  call^i a  horn  C'/rw,  anJ  in  the  plural  Kern-* 
or,  as  Gibibn  writes,  *  the  Britains  call  a  horn  Ci,rn^  and  horns,  . 
‘  ill  the  plural  number,  Kern\  and,  as  Camden  himfelf  wrict:s^ 

‘  Cornu  enim  Corn^  et  cornua  AVr/r'multituv^inis  numero,  ap- 
*  pelltfw/  Britanni.’  Giblbn’s  verfion  is  the  very  reflexion  of 
Camden’s  original,  v;hi!e  Mr.'Gough’s  gives  us  only  Camden’s 
ideas  in  Mr.  Gough’s  language  at  one  place,  and  Mr.  Gough’s 
ideas  as  well  as  Mr.  Gough’s  language  at  anotlier.  Camden 
means  that  the  Cornifli  and  Wellh  ftill  ufe  Corn  for  a  horn,  and 
JTfrw  for  horns ;  z.%  Corn  is  ftill  a  horn,  and  Kernowy  Cyrn^  are 
jlitl  horns,  in  Wellh  and  Cornifti.  But  Mr.  Gough  thought 
he  meant  the  old  Britons,  arxl  therefore  altered  the  prefent  time 
of  his  author  into  the  part.  He  bad  no  fufpicion  that  Camden’s 
Britons  W'ere  the  Coinifli  and  WeKh,  though  Camden  hai^  juft 
before  called  the  Cornifh  exprefsiy  the  weftern  Britons  from 
Marianus  Scotus,  and  though  he  foon  calls  the  Wellh  as  ex¬ 
prefsiy  the  Welfh-Britons.  So  very  inaccurate  is*  he  in  this 
work  of  tranflation ! 

In. the  additions  we  find  many  points  to  cenfure.  But  wc 
have  not  time.  _We  can  only  obferve,_-l;iat  they  are  copied,  in 
general,  from  Dr.  Borlafe, 

With  all  their  imperfeftions  on  their  head ; 

and  even  in  fome  inftances,  in  which  the  Doftor  has  been  fully 
ebrrefted  by  fubfequent  writers.  But  Mr.  Gough’s  range  of 
reading  feems  to  have  been  confined  by  his  indolence  or  his  ill- 
humour.  At  one  time  he  feems  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
written,  and  at  another  he  appears  proudly  affecting  not  to  cite 
Works  becaufe  he  loves  kot  the  authors.  Yet  his  account,  how¬ 
ever  imperfect  arid  erroneous,  is  much  fuperior  to  Gibfon’s, 
And,  having  faid  this,  vre  can'ftop  only  to  notice  a  double  un- 
fdithfulnefs  in  Mr.  Gough  to  his  authorities.  Gibfon  fays,  ^  that 
‘  Michael’s  Mount  ;s  called  in  Cernilh  Careg  cowfe  in  clowfe^ 
‘  1.  f.  the  hoary  rock  in  the  wood.’  This  Mr.  Gough  repeats. 
With  an  unperccived  variation,  thus:  ‘  St.  Michael’s  Mount  is 
called  in  Cornilh  Qtreg  cowfe  in  ciowff  i.  e.  the  heavy  rock  II 
the^wood.'  tor  this,  indeed,  he  cites  not  Gibfon,  though  he 
it  from  him  ;  but  cites  Borlafe’s  account  of  Scilly,  which 
*«jjaiiy  writes  the  Cornilh  words  in  this  only  true  mode,  Carreg 
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luz  en  kuz^  and  aSually  interprets  them,  ^  a  hoary  rock  irr  a 

*  wood*/  Such  inaccuracies  as  thefe  (hake  our  credit  in  Mr. 
Gough’s  acount,  and  give  us  over  to  the  unwelcome  tyranny  of 
fufpicion  about  all !  We  could  alfo  note  a  number  of  local  errors; 
but  thefe  we  confider  as  incident  to  every  work  of  this  kind,  and 
therefore  pafs  them  over.  Wc  wifli  to  mark  the  ftrong  and 
chara£leriftic  lineaments  only. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

We  muft  here  again  exhibit  our  author  as  a  tranflator,  and 
collate  his  firjl  fentence  again  with  Gibfon’s  and  Camden’s, 

*  Citcriorquam  dixi,  Danmoniorum  regio,  Den/hire  \\x\g6  nunc 

*  vocatur,  Britannis  CornwaHenfibus  Deunan^  Cambro-Britan* 

*  nis  Durtneynt^  i.  e.  deprefTae  valles,  quod  inferius  in  convaUihus 

*  pajjm  habitatur^  Anglo-Saxonibus  Devenfehire  unde  fafta  La* 

*  tina  appellatio  Devonia^  et  conira£la  ilia,  qua  vuhus  hominum 

*  utitufy  Denjhirey  et  heutiquam  a  Danis,  ut  feioli  quidam  acer- 

*  rime  contendunt/  Gibfon.  ‘  The  hither  country  of  the 

*  Danmonii,  already  mentioned,  is  now  commonly  called  Denjhirt^ 
^'by  the  Cornifli-Britains  Deunan^  by  the  Wel(h-Britains, 

*  neinty  that  i  ^  deep  vallies,  becaufe  they  live  every  where  low  in 

*  the  bottoms  \  by  the  Englifh  Saxons  Devenjehyrey  from  whence 

*  the  Latin  Devomoy  and  the  contraffed  name  ufed  by  the  vulgar^ 

^  Denjhire\  and  not  from  the  Danes,  as  fome,  who  wouUh 
^  thought  antiquarieSy  Aq  Mr.  Gough.  /  The 

*  hithermoft  part  of  the  country  of  the  Danmonii,  which  I  have 

*  already  mentioned,  is  now  commonly  called  Dcvonftiire;* 


as  it  is  in  Gibfon,  by  the  Wclfh  Britons,  /  Deuffheynty  a  name 
that  (bould'be,  as  QdiniAttCs  \sy  Dufflieinty  ‘.q.  d.  a  ftrange 

*  tranjlation  of  Camden’s,’^  which  in  Gibfon  is  fimply  and. as 
properly,  that  is^  ‘  the  deep  vallies,  becaufe  the Jower  parts  of  ii 
‘  are  chiejly  inhabitedy  when  the  real  meaning  is,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Devonfhire  did,  in  the‘  days  of  Camden,  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Cornwall  (we  hear)  do  to  the  prefent  moment,  everj 
where  live  low  in  the  bottoms  j  ‘  by  the  Saxons  Devenfehyre^ 

*  whence  comes  the  Latin  name  and  the  common  con* 

*  traction  of  tty  Denftoire^  or,  as  the  vcrfion  ought  in  jufticcto 
Camden  and  the  fa£t  to  have  been,  that  contra&ion  of  the  name- 
which  is  vulgarly  ufedy  Denjhire'y  ^  and  not  from  the  Danes,  as  fomc 
^  half-leamed  feiolifts ,  warmly  maintain,’  w\itTthalf-learncd  \% 
impertinently  obtruded  upon  Camden,  and  Gibfon’s  words, 
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c  who  would  be  thought  antiquaries/  are  much  more 
cbllicfiHy  Englitb  than  the  ‘  fciolifts’  of  Mr.  Gough.  VVe  thus 
fee  Mr.  Gough,  as  a  tranflator,  again  inattentive,  again  alFedcd, 
ggain  unfaithiul. 

To  the  additions  we  have  nothing  to  fey,  for  the  reafon 
affigned  above  ;  becaufe  we  will  not  ftop  to  notice  any  but  the 
ttrong  and  charadteriftic  lineaments  of  our  author. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Camden.  ‘  Proximos  Danmoniis  ad  folem  orientem  Ptole- 
‘  mjcus  in  Geographicis  tabulis  ut  ille  Grace fcripfit^ 

‘  jui  Latinis  excmplarihus  Durotri^es^  flatuit,  qui  iidem  Bri- 
‘  tannis  area  annum  falutis  DCCCXC  Dwr-Gwyr^  ut  author  eft, 

I  ‘  ^ui  tunc  temporls  v:xlt.  el  'pje  natione  B  itannusy  Afterius  Mene- 
‘  vcnfis.^  Gibfon.  ‘  Next  to  the  Danmonii  eallward,  Ptolemy, 
‘  in  his  geographical  table';,  has  placed  the  A^folftys;^  as  he  Jiyles 
‘  them  in  Greeks  who  in  Lu'in  copies  are  alfo  written  Duroiriges\ 
‘  the  very  fame  people  whom  the  Britons,  about  the  year  of  our 
‘  Lord  890, called  according  to  AfferiusMenevenfis, 

‘  lived  at  that  time^  and  was  himfelf  a  Britain  by  birth.* 
Mr,  Gough.  ‘  Next  to  the  Danmonii  on  the  eaft,  Ptolemy,  in 
‘  his  geography^*  lefs  appofite  to  Camden  than  geographical  tables 
in  Gibfon,  and  not  more  clajftcal^  ‘  places  the  Atpolptyt;^  or  /)«- 
‘  rotrigesy*  Mr.  Gough  thus  tranflating  ‘  ut  ille  Graece  feripfit^ 
*  qui  Latinis  exemplaribus^  by  the  fimple  term  of  ^  or,^  fo  vio¬ 
lating  the  modes  of  Camden’s  language  very  grofsly,  and  wrap¬ 
ping  up  the  clearnefs  of  Camden’s  ideas  in  a  thick  cloud  ;  ‘  the 

I  fairic  people,  who,  according  to  Aflerius  Menevenfis,’  whom 
Gough  ought,  according  to  his*  own"  pradlice  before  with 
he  name  of  Marianus  Scotus,  to  have  called  Aflerius  of  St. 
)avid^^s,  ‘  a  contemporary  and  Britifh  writer,’  as  he  contraft'j 
more  emphatical  diffuiiyenefs  of  Camden,,  retained  ^  Gib- 
bn  above:.  ^  were  called- by  the  Britons  about  A.  D.  8qo 
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verfion. Is  copied  almoft  literally  from  Gibfon  :  ^  next  the  Dtu 

*  rotrig^s,  ta  the  north  and  eaft,  were  the  Belgae,  who,  jnm 
*'  the  name  and  cth^r  good  authorities^  feem  to  have  come  into 
^  Britain  from  among  the  Belgae,  a  people  of  Gaul,’  Mr.  Gouoh 
is  thus  found  condefcending  to  tranfcribe  the  very  tranflation, 
which  he  exprefsly  propofes  to  render  poUJhed  and  clajftcal-^  to 
tranfcribe  it  even  when  its  language  wants  a  little  refinement* 
and,  what  is  ’more,  to  tranfcribe  it  where  it  is  erroneous. 
Camden  fays,  ‘  Durotrigibus  ad  feptentriones  et  ortum  pn, 
^  tendebantur  olim  Belgae,  quos  a  Belgis  Galliae  populo  in  Bri. 
**  tanniam  demigrafle,  et  e  7iomine  probabiUy  et  au^ioritate  vtru 
^  fimile  cji*  This  means  not,  that  ^  from  the  name,  mitothtr 

*  good  authorities,’  the  point  is  probable  ;  but  that  ‘  it  is  pro- 

*  bable  from  the  name,  and  credible  from  hiftory.’  So  Cicero 
fays,  ‘  Probabile,  et  quafi  verifimile ;’  where  the  advance  of 
the  language  (hews  the  latter  to  be  ftronger  than  the  former, 
and^to  import  the  higher  degree  of  probability  which  mounts  up 
into  credibility.  And  that  ‘  authority’  means  hiftory,  is  evi. 
dent  from  the  contraft  between  it  and  etymology,  its  fuperiorltj, 
in  the  fcale  of  reafon,  and  the  immediate  appeal  to  a  paflage  in 
Caefar.  But  Mr.  Gough  has  huddled  together  what  was  dit 
tinftly  ftated  ;  has  even  made  the  name  an  authority  with  feme- 
thing  elfe ;  has  thus  left  his  author  hinting  at  fomething  which 
he  does  not  ftatc;  and  has  fet  himfelf  in  direct  contradidioato 
him. 

The  additions  are  large,  and  illuftrated  by  three  plates. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Mr.  Camden  alledges,  in  Mr.  Gough’s  verfion,  that  ‘  boA 
^  Gildas  and  Bede  fay  the  anceftors  of  Ambrofius  Aurelianiis 

*  had  worn  the  purple,  and  were r flain  here.*  But  ‘Bede’s 

*  words,’  remarks  Mr.  Gough  in  a  note,,  and  refers  to  ‘  1. 16. 
‘  Lei.  Coll.  II.  128,  do  not  imply  the  regality  of  his  parenrs, 
‘  but  in  his  piece  De  Nat.  Rer.  ib.'  p.  132  they  do;  though  I  ra* 
‘  ther  think  both  here  and  in  Gildas  indut/s  is  read  for  indut«s.* 
We  here  exhibit  Mr.  Gough  as  a  critic  upon  Camden,  and  U 
us  examine  his  claim  to  the  honourable  character.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  author  is  Gildas,  though  Mr.  Gough  dwells;fo  much  upoi? 
Bede ;  and  Camden  fpeaks  of  ‘  Gildas  and  Bede’  very  proper!)^ 
the  latter  as  only  the  copyift  of  the  former.  But  what  are 
words  of  Gildas?  They  are  thefe:  ‘  ducc  Ambrofio  Aure- 
‘  liano— ,  qui  tantse  tempeftatis  collifione,  occifisdn  eademp^’ 
‘  rentibus,  purpura  nimirum  indutis,  fuperfuerat  ‘Heret!?^ 
very  arrangement  of  the  words  in  general,  and  .the  ufe  of  ^ 
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^rd  ‘  nimirum’  in  particular,*  (hew  the  claufe  concerning  the 
imperial  or  royal  purple  to  be  iilteiKled,  as  it  has  been  always 
applied,  to  the  parents  of  Ambrofius,  not  to  himfelf.  Mr. 
(jough,  however,  would  apply  it  to  himfelf  without  reafon,  and 
indeed’ againft  reafon,  by  the  mere  confidence  of  a  conjedtural 
reading.  He  would  thus  violate  the  authority  of  Gildas's  ma- 
Duferipts,  not  one  of  w^hich  he  finds  to  lliew  his  reading,  and  all 
of  which  actually  prefent  the  common  reading^.  He  acknow- 
ed^es,  toc^  that  ‘  Bede’s  words — in  his  piece  De  NFat.  R’er.— " 
A’  imply  the  regalify  of  his  parents ;  and  yet  ‘  both  here  and 
in  Gildasi’  as  ' if  Gildas  derived  the  words  from  Bede,  he  ’ 
^Id  obtrude  his  own'reading  upon  us.*  But  ‘  Bede’s  words  ' 
(I.  16.  Lei.  Col.  II.  128)  do’  not  imply’  this,  he  fays;  when  * 
!ic  words  m^Jl  ceHainly  do^  both  as*  in  Bede  and  in  Leland. 
Utebantur  eO  tempore,’  fays  Bede,  ‘  duce  Ambrofio  Aure-'" 
liano — ,  qui  folus '  forte  Romanae  gentis  praefatae  tempeftati  * 
fopcrfttcrat,  odcifis  in  eadem  parentibus  regium  nomen  et  injigne 
f{rintibt4S-f,^  Lelande  has  alfo  the  very  fame  words  from  * 
•dc,  in  Coll.  II.  128.  'Here  therefore  we  fee  the  critic  as  we 
VC  feen  the  tfanflator  before,  writing  in  a  carelefs  confidence,  * 
ediefs  of' what  he  is  alledging,  ahd  unfaithful  in  what  he 


But  let  us-  add  a  correftion  of  a  real  miftake  in  Camden,  to  . 

Iiginary  one  of  Mr.  Gough’s.  ‘  Since  Gild'as  and  Bede,*' 
is  ancejiorsy  Camden  reafons  in  Mr.  Gough’s  verfion, 
amden  himfelf  much  niorc  properly,  and  in  the  very  lan- 
if  hiftory  above,  nientions  his  parentSy  ‘  had  worn  the^ 
r,  and  were  flain  here,  -why  may-I  mot  venture  to  alTert 
le  was  of  the  family  of  that  Cunftantine,  who  in  the 
I  confulfliip  of  Theodofius  the  younger,’  or  in  41 1,  ^  was 
e  lake  of  his  name  and  the  hopes  they  built  on  it,  de- 
emperdr  in  Britain,  and  afterwards  Jlain  at  Arles?* 
means  only  the  immediate  parents  of  Ambrofius,'  hecaufe 
efely  afligns  their  death,  not  to  Romans,  but  to  Saxons, 
k  BritUb  invafion  ofuGaul,  but  to  the  Saxon  invafion  of 
[  Hot  to  an  event  111411,  but  to  one  many,  many  years 
xC\  In  C.X^Il  Gildas  notes  the  arrival  of  the'Sa?^onsj 
ir* commencing  hoftilitiesy  in  C.XXIV  he  deferibes  the 
cdnfcquences  of  them;  'and  in  C.XXV  he  goes  on  de- 
:  them,  till  he  brings  Ambrofius  to  head  the  Britons, 
e  reniarks  that  Ambrofius  was  the  only  one  of  the  Ro-^ 
qui  tanta  fuperfuerat,’  and  that  His, 

had  been  killed  in’  ity»‘  occifis  in  eddem  parentibus.’ 
lerefore  proves  dcmonftrably,  that  his*  parents  fell  in  the. 


^  the  only  readings  in  Gale.  •  .  }  Ecch  Hift.  I.  i6.  Smith,  ** 
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5^6  Monthly  C at AtoGut^  /  Aftfitllameus^ 

Sqxon^irjya/tM^znA'th'dt  thQr  ‘  purpura’  of  GiWas  means  not  the 
imperial,  but  royal  purple*  Accordingly  Hede  underftands  it  ^ 
this  fenfe,  and  renders  ^  purpura  indutts’  by  ^  regium  iwmtD  et 
•  infigne  ferentibus.’-^VVcihave  noted  this,  becaufe  Mr.  Gough 
has  overlooked  it, ^ and  becaufe  we  believe  it  to  be  miftakenby 
others.  *  -  •  ^  ^  ^ 

The  additions  have  three  plates  to  them* 

.  But  we  have  almoft  tired^  ourfelyes,  ^and  wholly  tired  our 
readers,  perhaps,  wth  thefe  mif-tranflations,  &c.  by  Mr.Gough; 
t^en  as  they  arofe  in  the  firft  fentences  of  <  the  firll  hve  county, 
deferiptipns ;  and  proving  the  general  carelelTnels  with  which 
,  the  very  eafy  work  of  tranflating,  &c.  has,  been  conduded  by 
him.  And  we  (hall  only  add  at  prefent  two  famples  of  Mr. 
Gough’s  language.  ^  In  buildings  Bath  owes  its  improve* 
ments  to  Mr.  Wood,  in  pleafures'to  Mr*  Na(h ;  both 
‘  in  their  way.’  Here  we  have^the  pert  and  prattling  ftyle  of  a 
modern  tourijiy  very  injudicioufly  afl'umed  by  our  author.  Om 
other  fpccimen  is  juft  the  oppofite  to  this,  and  the  heavy  pro- 
duftion  of  antiquariari  affectation*  ‘  Againft  the 
^  of  Yarnlbury — camp  it  has  been  urged,  that,’  &c*  Thefc 


palTag  es  are  ftriking  contrafts  to  each  other)  and  are  both  cf 
them  deformities  upon  the  face  of  the  prefent  work.  Nor  is  the 
Utter  barbarilm  a<folitary  one;  it  occurring  again  and  agt: 
hereafter,  I.  178,  i93,'&c.  &c.  ‘ 

rlfjiii  t.  *  J  j  ‘  .  I  f  ''  «  ,•  is  C 

,  ui  ^ci  n  he  I  concluded  in  our  next.  J 


MISCELLANEOUS*  .1 

,  ^  .....  .  U4. ‘iv  -  i  = 

AiitV  26.  Tif  London  Hei^it ;  or^  Rambles  in  Dorfetjhire:  a  Csi 
in  Three  ARs^  as^perf armed  at  the  Theatre-Royal^  Haymarktt. 
fy  John  0*KeiJi,'£/j.  pp*  103.  8vo.'  is.  6d.  Dcbrctt. 
don,  1793* 

*11' iTR.  O^Keeffe  has  added,  much  to  the  public  ibek  of 


ivi  pleafantry."  If  he  has  not  improved  the  intellectual  prff- 
fyftem^  he  has  contributed  to  fmooth  the  journey  of  life,  and  ipc^ 
«  the  bitter  pill  go  ddwnV— The  "^London  "Herit  it  is  a 
founds  on  a  laughable  incident.  Whimmy,  ^man  of  large 
‘advertifes  for  a  perfon  to  fit 'dreflhd  b hermitage  of  * 
capital  gardens.  On  condition  of  his  attendance  for  feven 


lie  will  be  entitled  to  a  gratuity  "of  two  ,thou&ud  pounds,  JP  tii' 
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kindred  t  year  for  the  remainder  of  his  life/  He  obtains  a  diflipatcd 
yoaog  man,  who,  having  fpent  all  his  fortune,  agrees  to  retire  to-the 
kermitage,  and  to  accede  to  the  terms  exprefTed  in  the  advertifement* 
Several 'whimfical  incidents  occur,  which  render  the  tout  in/embie  a 
picafent  trifle.  We  forbear  quotations,  becaufc  we  wifli  to  refrain 
from  cxpofing  the  piece  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticifm. 

Art.  a  I.  The  Filli  de  Chamhre\  a  Novfl.  In  Three  Volumes.  By 
the  Author  of  the  ln^utfifton\  iSc.  iAc.  pp.  623.  liinOt^qs.  Lane. 

'  London,  1792.  '  . 

The  Pille  de  Chambre  is  a  pleafing  tale.  The  author  has  felefted 
kis  heroine  from  that  rank  which  impudent  and  upftart  men,  enriched 
by  vicious  pradtices,  have  dared  to  call  the  lower  rank  of  lifc-^the 
conailie,  or^  *  the  fwinilh  multitude/— Indeed,  experience  has  *ac 


conaillif  or^  *  the  fwinilh  multitude/— Indeed,  experience  has  *ac 
length  convinced  the  world  that  though  there  may  be  great  vices  in 
this  dais  of  the  human  race,  there  are  alfo  to  be  found  exalted  virtues ; 
while  iQ  that  clafs  lUted  to  be  more  exalted,  the  extreme  degree  of 
vice  may  often  be  difeovered,  but  rarely,  perhaps  never,  the  extreme 
degree  of  virtue.  We  earnellly  recommend  the  perufal  of  thefe  three 
Tolumes  to  all  who  can  employ  their  time  in  any  other  manner  than  in 
ijraiching  the  career  of  thofe  imporunt  principles  which  are  now  in- 
tbduced  into  the  fy fleni  of  legiflatton,  and  on  which  are  to  be  founded 
the  future  happinefs  or  mifery  of  the  human  race. 

Ait.  aa.  Mortimer  Caftle\  a  Cambrian  Tale.  PP«  303.  12 mo* 
2  vols.  5s.  Lane.  London,  1793.  . 

As  the  quantity  of  novels  with  which  Mr.  Lane  deluges  the  public 
is  very  large,  it  muft  be  expeCted  that  feme  of  thiem  will  be  indif¬ 
ferent.  To  this  clafs  does  the  prefen t  tale  belong.  The  flyle  is  not 
rcprehenfible,  but  the  incidents  have  been  ib  often  repeated  that  they 
iot  only  ceafe  to  pleafe,  but  begin  Jilmoll  to  difgulh 

isT.23.  Siellins;  or.  The  New  M^erter.  pp.  434.  i2mo.  2  vols. 
5s.  Lane.  London,  1793. 

There  is  a  degree  of  pathos  which  pervades  this  tale,  and  renders 
t  extremely  interefting.  The  author  is  confeious  of  its  inferiority 
>  the  original  Werter ;  and  therefore  any  comparative  remarks 
Qold  be  invidious.  An  aifertion,  however,  is  made  in  the  preface. 
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Art.  2^.  The  Negro  I  a  Tale.  Adtfrejfed  to  the  Conjiderafion  ef 
Humane  and  Juft.  pp.  6.  1 2mo,  One  Halfpenny,  or  3s.  per  Hun. 
dred.  Gurney,  London,  I793* 

This  tale  will  aid  the  caufe  of  virtue — it  is  fimple,  pathetic,  anj 
intcrcfting. 

POLITICAL. 

Aar,  26.  Reports  of  the  CommiJJioners  appointed  to  inquire  info  the 
Fees,  Graf  titties,  Perquijitts,  arid  Emoluments,'  nxhich  are,  or  hd^e 
been  lately  received  in  the  fe'veral  Public  Offices ,  as  follonxis  :  ‘  Secret  arm 
of  State,  Treafury,  Admiralty,  Treafurer  of  the  Na*vy,  CommiJJioncrt 
of  the  Navy,  Dock  ITards,  Sick  and  Hurt  Office,  FiSlualhng  Office 
Naval  and  Vidlualling  Departments  at  foreign  or  difiant  Parts,  Pcjl 
Office.  Prejented  to  the  Phufe  of  Commons,  June  I793»  pp.  312; 
Svo.  7$.  boards.  Debrett.  London,  1793. 

Thcfe  Reports,  in  the  various  departments,  are  minute,  and  appear 
to  be  accurate.  The  commiflioners  having  now  completed  their  in¬ 
quiries,  as  direfted  by  the  order  of  the  king  in  council,  they  afliire  his 
majefty  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  e;iercife  the  powers  veiled  in 
them  by  the  legiflature  with  moderation^  an  exa£l  and  impartial  at¬ 
tention  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  the  intereil  of  the  public,  and 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  majefty’s  government. 

Ar  T .  2  7 .  Nouveau  Plan  authentifue  de  la  Cot^itution  Francoife  comme 
prefentc  a  la  Convention  Nationale  par  le  Comite  de  Conftiiution.  pp.  57 
8vo.  is.6d.  Paris,  printed;  fold  by  DeBi^U^London.  1593. 

Art.  28*  Plan  of  the  French  Conftituticn  and  Declaration  of  Rights,  at 
frefcKted  to  the  National  Convention  in  France,  on  the  i6th  Feb.  1793. 
'Tranjlated  from  the  authentic  French  Copy  publifijcd  by  Order  cjf  its 
National  Convention,  pp.  84.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Jordan.  London,  1793- 

Art.  29.  The  Neva  Conftitution  of  France,  literally  tranftated  frm 
.  the  Original  Copy  prejented  to  the  People  of  France  for  their  Con/idcr 
ation,  hy  the  Con.m^ttee  of  Conftiiution,  confifting  of  Barere,  Brijot, 
Condorcet,  Genfonne,  Petion,  Danton,  Sieves,  Thomas  Payne,  ani 
Vergnaud.,  pp.  70.  8vo.  i  s.  Ridgeway.  London,  1793. 

Art.  30.  An  authentic  Copy  of  the  nenv  Plan  of  the  French  Conftitu 
tion,  as  prejented  to  the  National  Convention  by  the  Committee  of  Con 
ft  it  at  ion.  To  <wbicb  is  prefixed  the  Speech  of  M.  Condorcet  on  Fridajt 
Feb.  1 5,  1793  ( M..  Breard,  Prejident)^  delivered  in  the  Name  of  the 
Committee  of  Conftitution.  pp.  58.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Debrett.  Lon 
don,  1793. 

,  The  conftitution  alluded  to  in  the  above  articles  being  fuperfeded 
by  the  revolution  of  the  31ft  of  May,  we  Ihall  forbear  to  make  any 
remarks  upon  it.  Of  the  tranflations,  the  laft,  printed  for  Mr.  Dc- 
brett,  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  accuracy  and  juft  conception, 
well  as  by  the  addition  of  M.  Condorcet’s  fpeech. 

Art.  3 1 .  The  Afs  and  the  Sick  Lion ;  or.  The  cruel  and  infuUing  Mtf 
cies  of  Thomas  Paine  the  Staymaker  towards  the  late  King  of  Fran^^ 
ixemplijiid  in  ariAnalyfis  of  bis  Rcnforis  for.  vaijhing  to  prefervetkel^J 
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;  Louis  Capes y  lately  publijhed.  By  timothy  Sha^veclo/e,  Efq.  'pp.^zg. 

.  gvo.  IS.  Owen.  London,  1793. 

This  dear  (hillingfworth  is  perhaps  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Shavcclofe^s 
mode  of  carrying  on  trade.  It  is  principally  made  up  of  Thomas 
Paine’s  fpeech  on  the  late  unfortunate  King  of  France,  and  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  dignity  of  the  latter,  and  the  reptile  ftate  of  the  for  • 
mer.  Alas !  thefe  names  avail  but  little.  Common  Candour  muft  al¬ 
low  that  Paine  •was  one  of  the  judges  of  Louis  with  full  powers, 
and  that  he  exercifed  thofc  powers  with  more  moderation  than  moft 
of  his  coadjutors. 

Art.  32.'  Jlfted^s  Letters  :  or,  A  Revle^w  of  the  political  State  o/Eu- 
I  rope  to  the  End  of  the.  Summer  1792,  as  originally  publijhod  in  the 
Sun,  pp.  218.  ovo..6s.  boards.  Debrett.  London,  1793. 

In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  work  the  editor  of  the  Sun 
boldly  f^ys,  *  they  go  into  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  with 
an  cftablilhed  reputation.'  To  borrow  the  motto  of  the  Sun,  it  may 
be  faid,  ^  ^  ^ 

Solem  quis  dicere  falfum 

Audeat  ? 

Perhaps  fpeaking  allufively  to  the  fyftem  of  politics  adopted  by  that 
paper,  we  might  add  the  remainder  of  the  quotation— 

Ille  etiam  carcos  inftare  tumultus 
Saepe  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tumefeere  bella. 

Our  prefent  occupation,' however,^  is  only  to  review  the  letters  of  Al¬ 
fred.  Of  thefe  we  mull  exprefs  an  opinion  by  no  means  favourable. 
They  add  nothing  to  the  mafs  of,  political  information,-  and  arc  not 
I  cdcolated  to  j^roduce  any  increafe  to  the  ilore  of  human  happinefs. 

I'^he  printing  is  eminently  beautifuL 

IT.  33.  A  Parable  againjl  Perfecution,  By  Benjamin  Franklin y 
LL.D,  F,R.  S,  pp.  3.  izmo.  One  Halfpeiiny.  or  3s.  per  Hun¬ 
dred.  Gurney.  London,  1793. 

This  parable  is  mentioned  by,  Lord  Kaims  In  his  Sketches  of  the 
liftory  of  Man.  The  republication  of  it  at  the  prefent  period  is  ex- 
«®cly  commendable. 

tRT.‘34,  A  Rod  jn  Brine  y  cry  A  Tickler  for  Tom  Paine,  In  Anfwer 
to  his  fir  ft  Pamphlet  y  entitled  the  Rights  of  Man,  By  an  Oxford  Gra* 
duate,  pp.  g6.  8vo.‘  2s.  Stockdale.  London,  1793.' 

This  anfwer  poiTefles  no  merit.  Scurrility  is  fubftituted  for  argu¬ 
ment,  and  afTertions  are  made  without  proofs.  We  confign  it  to  the 
oblivion,'  down  which  >ve  believe  its  career  will  be  very 
apid.  ^ 

3)»  Slavery  inconftftent  voithfuftice  and  good  Policy  \  proved  by 
^  Speech  delivered  in  the  fionvention  held  at  Danville^  Kentucky,  by  the 
David  Rice,  pp.  24.  izmo.  zd.  or  Eight  for  is.  Gurney. 
London  J  1793. 

Tjusisa  very  fenlible  fpeech,  and  will  afford  conviftion  to  all  who 
not  immediately  concerned  in  the  traffic  of  human  blood,  and  in 
^barter  of  men  for  gold. 

U  3 


Art, 
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Aet.  j6.‘  Leittr  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundaty  one  of  his 

Principal  Secret ur its  of  State,  Wf.  tsfr.  fcfr.  from  the  Committee  cf 
Buyers  of  Eaft -India  Piece  Goods  for  Home  Conjumpiion,  refpetiing  the 
Prohibition  of  India  hiuJUns.  pp.  i6.  4^®*  Dcbrett.  Lon¬ 

don,  1793* 

The  buyers  of  Eaft-India  piece  goods,  difTatisfied  with  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  thofe  goods  for  home  confumption,  addrefled  this  letjp  to 
Mr.  pundas.  Any  remarks  on  it  how  would  be  unfeafonablc. 

V  “ 

MEDICAL. 

•i  .  •  •  ,  ’  ‘  •  i-  • 

Art.  37.  FaSISy  tending  to  Jhenv  the  Connexion  of  the  Stomach  worih 
Life,  Difeafe,  and  Recovery,  'pp.  59.  ’8vo.  is.  6d.  Murray. 
London,  1793. 

•  A 

This  pamphlet  is  abridged  from  Le£lure$  on  Materia  Mcdica, 
read  in  Edinburgh  fevcral  years  fince.  The  fadls  appear  to  be  com- 
pikd  with  induitry,  as  well  as  developed  with  judgment;  and  they 
certainly  tend  ftrongly  to  evince  the  intimate  connexion  of' the  fto- 
niach  not  only  with  a  variety  of  difeafes,  but  with  the  continuance  or 
redoration  of  health.  The  dodlrinc  inculcated  by  the  author  is 
highly  important  in  a  phyAological  view  ;  and  we  ihall  be  glad  to  (eo 
his  intended  application  of  it  to  pra&ice,  * 

Art.  38.  Ohfervations  on  Cold  Bathing.  By  William  Simpfon,  Sur^ 
geoH  at  Kna*  eJlro\  and  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgtom  ef 
London,  pp.  4$.  8vo.  IS.  Leeds,  printed,  1793. 

This  pamphlet  contains  nothing  new  relative  either  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  efteds  of  cold  bathing.  But^  as  affording  a*  concife  view  of 
both,  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  thofe  who  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  fubjed. 

Art.  39.  The  Caufes  of  the  great  'Humber  of.  Deaths  amongJiAduhi 

-  and  Childrei  in  Putrid,  Scarlet  Fevers,  and  Ulcerated  Sore  ^fhroati, 

explained  j  voith  more  fuccefsful  Modes  of  treating  thofe  alarming  DiJ- 

orders,  as  pra^ifed  at  the  St.  Mary-U-Bone  Infirmary.  By  PViUtan 

Roveley,  Af.  D.  Member  of  the  Univgrjity  of  Oxford^  the  Royal  Coh 

lege  of  Pbyficians  in  London,  i^c.  and  PJsyfician  to  jhe  St.  Mary-lt- 

bone  Infirmary,  pp.  47.  Svo.  is.  Newberry.  London,  m'y 

« 

The,  caufes  affigned  by  Dr.”  Rowley  for  the  difeafes  of  which  he 
treats,  and  the  method  of  cure  recommended,  are'  in  general 
farnc  with  thofe  mentioned  in  every  modern  treatife  on  the  fubjed. 
The  author’s  dcfign,  therefore,  feems  chiefly  to  be,  to  accommodst^ 
tlic  obfcrvatxons  oi  former  writers  to  the  comprehenfion  of  ihe.pubfc 
In  putrid  difeafes,  the  author  prefers  the  mineral  acids  to  thci£9* 
riatic  and  in  this  opinion  w'e  join  with  him,  -  ^ 

/ *  ‘  ,  t  •  _  /  »  *  ■  j' 

r  f  ,  . 

*  ^  V,  ;j.  :  »j;  r  .  .  .  .  .  V  /  P%1 
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Ant.  40*  Oratio  Annivtrfaria  in  Thtatro  ColUgii  Kegalh  MeJUorum 
Isndininfium  ex  Har^ai  Injiituto  Habita  Die  XTIIL  O debris,  1792. 
JuUre  UuUelmo  Cadogan.  pp.  22.  4to.  2S.  Dodfley.  Londini, 
1793-  • 

In  this  Harveian  Oration,  publifhed,  as  exprefled  in  the  title- 
page,  at  the  dehre  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  the  author  endea¬ 
vours  to  Ihew,  that,  from  the  veneration  in  which  the  ancient  me¬ 
dial  writers  have  hitherto  been  held,  their  merits  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  branches  of  learning  where  the 
palm  of  fuperiority  muft  doubtlefs  be  awarded  to  the  moderns;  as  no 
radonal  phyfiology  exifted,  6r  could  exift,  before  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  difeovered  by  the  celebrated  Harvey,  So  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  hiftory  of  medicine,  our  author’s  obfervations.  are  well 
founded.  We  recognife  with  pleafure  his  agreeable  and  ingenious 
vivacity,  which  we  are  glad  to  behold  Itill  exerted  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  fcience.  Wc  cannot  entirely  acquit  him  of  partiality  in 
refpedt  of  the  paflports  which  he  has  granted  to  the  temple  of  me- 
dical  fame.  But  while  he  particularly  commemorates  thofe  perfons 
with  whom  he  has  been  conneded  by  the  ties  of.friendihip,  he  dif-. 
covers  a  fenfibility  which  is  entitled,  at  lead,  to  the  indulgence  of  li¬ 
beral  criticifm  ;  though  we  think  he  might,  without  incurring  any  in¬ 
vidious  imputation,  have  extended  his  eulogium  to  a  greater  number 
of  medical  luminaries  or  praditioners,  quos  Libitina  facrantit. 

DIVINITY, 

Art.  41.  A  Vindication  of  public  and  focial  Worjhip  %  cof^aining  an 
Examination  of  the  Evidence  concerning  it  in  the  Ne-uo  Tejlament^  and 
cf  Mr.  WaheJieWs  Inquiry  into  its  Propriety  and  Expediency.  By 
•  fTilliam  Parry,  pp-^j.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  179}. 

This  fubjed  has  been  fo  often  brought  before  our  readers  fince 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  publication,  that  we  cannot  exped  to  intereft 
them  by  any  thing  very  new.  We  (hall  therefore  only  remark,  that 
Mr.  Parry’s  Vindication  contains  more  matter  than  moft  that  have 
comc^before,  and  is  equal  'to  any  in  its  fiylc  and  arrangement. 

Art;  42.  A  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Vifitation  of  the  Rev.  the  Arch* 
dtaeon  of  Hemington^  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  Ail  Saints,  in  the  7  o^n 
of  Huntingdon,  May  I,  1792,  by  Charles,  Fansell,  M.A.  ReHor  of 
.  Brington  *with  Bytkorne  and  Old  IP efton.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Renj* 
tin  Urd  Bijhop  of  Hereford,  and  late  Fellons)  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge* 
j^ppVi9*r4tb.  iV.^^Cadell.  London,  1792. 

'j.Thc  (cope  of  this  fermon  is  to  (hew  the  neceffity  of  public  inftruc- 
^/and  the  fatal  confequenccs  that  arife  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
and  laity!  The  author  obferves,  with  much  propriety,  that 
the  profped  of  the  prefent  times  renders  it  the  more  neceli'ary  for 
who  undertake  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  others  to  be  particularly 
informed  thcmfelves,  and  (hews  the  advantages  fome  of  our  ad- 
^liaries  have  gained  by  the  fuppofed  ignorance  and  frivolity  of  the 
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Tegular  clergy.  *  Yet,’  adds  he,  *  it  Is  but  jufiice  to  our  fevcrc  re. 
prOver*,  to  acknowledge,  and  wc  cannot  bu:  Jaraent  that  inilancci 
in  the  clerical  profeflion  of  levity,  love  of  pleafure,  diflipation,  nay, 
even  of  more  culpable  irregularity,  obtrude  themfelves  on  public  6b- 
fervation  oftener  than  a  feriops  mind  couli  wilh.  if  the  oppo- 

rents  of  prelacy  exult  in  a  real  or  fuppofed  increafing  accelTion  of 
converts  to  their  communicn;  if,  in  the  rich  exuberance  of  their  elo¬ 
quence,  our  frailties  arc  expofed  !  it  (hould  be  our  boaft,  or  rather 
our  jull  applaufe,  to  pay  an  incrcafed,  irreproachable  attention  to  the 
facerdotal  duties;  to  fudain  and  adorn  our  ccclefiaitical  chaia<^ter,  by 
promoting  unity  and  good  order  in  the  nation,  and  by  our  humility, 
our  mccknefs,  our  temperate  r^'gard  to  the  things'  of  the  worll* 
Who  can  but  admire  this  juftly  amiable  defeription  of  the  true  clerical 
character  ? 


Art.  43.  Hints  and  Helps  to  the  Clergy  of  evert  Denomination  \  it- 
Jigned  to  promote  the  Credit ^  the  Comforts^  and  the  U/efulne/Sf  of  their 
Lives*  pp.  32.  jzmo.  is.  fewed.  Dilly.  London,  1792. 

Thefe  Hints  contain  fome  plain  and  not  unneceflary  inftruflions  to 
clergymen,  concerning  their  private  condu^l  and  public  minidry.  The 
author  recommends  plainnefs  of  ftyle,  as  being  in  general  bed  fuited 
to  their  congregations.  This  is  paying  a  bad  compliment  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  affluent ;  but  we  believe  the  obferv.nions  the  author  h:i 
made  are  too  juft ;  and  we  cannot  but  commend  warmly  the  earneil- 
nefs  with  which  the  peiformancc  begs  every  man  to  examine  well  hii 
motives  before  he  enters  into  holy  orders  This  little  monitor  may 
be  read  with  pleafure;.by  our  inoft'dignified  clergy  ;  ahd,  for  improve- 
inent,  by  the  younger  lludcnts  of  divinity.'  .  .  • 


Art.  44*  di  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  St,  Magnus  thi 
Martyr y  London  Bridge,  by  the  Rev,  l^homas  ^Menneily  Dedicated  ti 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  pp.  30.  8vo.  is.  Rivingtons.  Lon¬ 
don,  1793. 

The  connefted  duties  of  lovjng  the  brotherhood,  fearing  God,  and 
honouring  the  king,  are  at  this  period  wcll-feleft^^d  fpbjetfts  for  the 
pulpit ;  and  the  reverend  authqr  has  delivered  ^his  opinions  with  i 
plain  propriety,  too  much  negledfed  by  the  modern  compofers  offer- 
jnons.  It  is  fiich  a  one  as  may  be  clearly  underftood  by  that  clafs  of 
people  whom  it  will  principally  inllrudl,  and  the  higher  ranks  may 
attend  to  with  pleafure,  if  not  admiration. 

1  ' 

Art.  45.  A  Vindication  of  the  Dijfenters  in  Oxford*,  in  Reply  to  Df- 
^athains  Sermon,  v:bicb  vjas  pTi ached  in  Oxford  many  Sundays  jd* 
cejjivdy.  By  James 'Hint onl  pp.  20.  8vo.  3d.  johnfon.  Lon¬ 
don,  17.93.  I  •  ^  ' 

A  manly  defence  of  the  DifTenters,  in  which  Mr.  Hinton,  In  the 
name  of  the  whole  body,  affirms  their  loyalty  and  attachnient  to  tre 
conftitution  of  England.  It  too  much  ref^blcs  the  fermr»n  it  repfid 


^  Dr.  IVicfUcy. 
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to  in  a  want  of  temperance. « The  arguments  on  both  fides  are  wrought 
up  with  fo  much  heat,  that  had  not  the  fubjeiLl  been  in  the  hands  of 
twofuch  fcnfiblc  men,  their  warmth  would  have  injured  the  caufe  in 
which  they  engaged.  It  is  true  Dr.  Tatham  was  the  aggrefTor,  but 
not  info  great  a  degree  as  Mr.  ilintoii  imagines. 

Art.  46.  invaluable  ^^lejjings  of  our  Religious  and  Civil  Govern^ 
ment ;  a  Sermon,  preached^  at  Plymouth  before  the  Lodge  of  Unity,  by 
Robert  Havjker^  D.D.  "pp.  31.  6d.*  Dcighton'  London,  1793. 

This  gentleman  is  enraptured  at  the  view  of  the  Englifli  conftitu- 
tionin  church  and  ftate.  Every  thing  is  as  perfed  as  it  can  poffibly 
be  in  the  prefent  condition  of  human  nature  ;  and  thofe  who  are  dif- 
failsfied,  are  vifionary,  deluded,  and  fadious  men.  The  church  of 
England  is  the  model  of  excellence,  and  our  clergy  (thanks  be  to  God) 
are  all  godly,  zealous  preachers  of  the  gofpel.  No  infringement  is 
made  on  the  liberties  of  the  people;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  in  power 
arc  its  faithful  guardians.  Jultice  is  equally  dilpenfed  to  the  poor  as 
to  the  rich.  We  obferve,  that  thofe  of  the  clergy  who  enjoy  or  hope 
for  a  good  fnug  benefice,  always  furvey  the  purity  and  goodly  order  of 
tbe  church  with  peculiar  complacency.  A  hopeiefs  curate  ilarving  on 
thirty  pounds  a  year  would  tell  a  different  tale. 

Art.  47.  ^  *  Sermon,  preached  at  George^ s  Meeting-Houfe,  Exeter^ 

1/7  19,  1 793*  By  "James  Mannings  PP*  47*  Hitched, 

ig,  Exeter. 

is  is  an  excellent  fermon.  have  marked  a  few  paffages  that 
arly  merjt  approbation  ;  and  one  or  two  from  which  we  cannot 
old  our  cenfure.  ^  Do  not  think,’  fays  Mr.  Manning,  ^  that 
I  take  this  occafon  to  enter  into  political  difeufljons ;  I  am  not 
fed  of  the  requifite  intelligence  ;  and  if  I  were,  this  would  not 
j  proper  place/  All  diffenters  have  not  thought  fo  !— «  Far  be 
fii  me  to  light  up.  your  refentments  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  !*  Is 
le  voice  of  Kenrick  ?  We  fear  not.—*  The  elyfium  of  the  hea- 
makes  a  poor  and  contemptible  figure  when  compared  with  the 
‘n  of  the  Chriftian.’  The  yellow  fields  of  Afphodil,  the  bowers 
naranth,  will  not  bear  a  comparifon  with  thofe  fublime  and  intel- 
al  joys  which  our  religion  promifes  as  the  reward  of  piety  and 
2.  In  the  reprefeptation  of  the  Chriftian  heaven  there  are  no 
ftic  ideas.*  Eloquent! — But  the  moft  ftriking  and  beautiful  paf- 
is  as  follows :  *  Who  can  calculate,  to  its  utmoft  extent,  the  pro- 
ve  influence  of  one  good  example  ?  It  is  the  hand  which  drops 
pe  on  the  tranquil  furface  of  the  fea :  circles  fucceed  to  circles, 
bey  have  enlarged  themfelves  beyond  the  boundaries  of  fight. 
Hating  idea!  The  exemplary  Chriftian,  even  unknown  to  himlelf, 
become  the  benefaftor  of  a  nation.*  There  are  feme  of  Mr, 
ning’s  fentiments  which  we  think  reprehenfible — particularly 
re  he  deferibes  impiety  as  appearing  in  a  more  avowed  manner 
was  known  in  former  times.  *  This,*  he  boldly  afl'erts,  *  cannot 
Icnied.*  Yet  the  very  reverfe  of  the  propofition,  we  as  boldly 
tn,  is  the  truth.  If  Mr.  Manning  be  right,  *  the  meliorating  in^ 
ceofCbrifiianitf — is  an  idle  notion — merely  the  theme  of  orators. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 


HE  tics  by  which  mankind  are  united  to  each  other  are 
numerous,  powerful,  and  diverfified ;  but  the  circum- 
fiances  which  produce  and  perpetuate  hoftilities  among  nations, 
are  ftill  more  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  more  extcnfive  in 
their  confequcnces.  '  In  every  age  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
fiage  of  fociety,  thofc  independent  communities  which,  by  the 
advantages  of  fituation,  their  internal '  government,  or  from 
other  caufes,  have  rifen  to  fuperior  power,  have  too  often  abufed 
their  preeminence  for  the  purpofe  of  mutual  deftrudtion,  inftead 
of* uniting  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the.univerfe  at  large. 
The  moft  confpicuous  inftance  of  the  juftice  of  this  remark  may’  I 
be  difeovered  in  that  hereditary  animofity  which  in  every  afpe^ 
of  affairs,  and  under  every  form  of  government,  has  fubfifted 
between  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  Upon’ 
every  other  occafion  in  which  this  fpecies  of  rivalfliip  has  exifted, 
it  has  been  finally  terminated  in  the  fubmiffion  or  deftrudtion  of 
one  of  the  contending  parties :  the  gay  and  polifhed  Athe¬ 
nian  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  rigid  yoke  of  Sparta; 
the  fword  of  all-conquering  Rome  fwept  the  Remembrance  of 
Carthage  from  the  face  of  the  globe:  but  equality  of  ftrength 
has  prolonged  the  ftruggle  between  us  and  our  formidable  rival; 
the  defire  of  conqueft  has  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  its  gratification,  and  the  hope  of  ultimate  triumph  has 
been  indulged  as  the  profpeft  of  its  being  realifed  has  diminiflicd. 
We  have^now  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  the  only  chance  which  re¬ 
mained  of  clofing  this  unavailing  conflift.  The  paft  conduct  of 
France  was  ingenuoiifly  imputed  To  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  her 
princes,  the  intrigues  of  her  court,  and  the  gloomy  nature  of 
the  papal  fiiperftition ;  and  the  recovery  of  her  freedom  waS| 
hailed  as  the  jubilee  of  general  tranquillity  to  Europe.  But  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  us  that  the  executive  council  of  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  is  as  great  a  foe  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
mankind  as  the  cabinet  of  a  defpotic  monarch.  Particular  aver- 
fion  againft  an  individual  kingdom  is* converted  into  an  univerfi! 
abhorrence  of  all  eftablifhed  2;overnment,  and  the  ancient 
veneration  for  thic  ufurpaiions  of  the  Romifh  (be  into  the  more 
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dctcftablc  prejudices  which  irreligion  and  atheifm  infpire.  Th« 

prcfent 

RULERS  OF  FRANCE, 

difappointed  in  their  expe£Vation  of  raifing  internal  difienfions 
among  us,  and  finding  themfelves  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the 
exertions  of  a  flourifhing  and  united  people,  feek  now  to  debili¬ 
tate  our  refources  by  ftriking  at  the  root  of  our  commercial 
profperity,  and  difplay  their  native  charadler  by  the  moft  law- 
lefs  afts  of  violence  againft  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  arc 
within  their  reach.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  motives  two 
decrees  have  been  pafl'ed,  the  one  prohibiting  the  wearing  goods 
of  Britilh  manufadure  within  the  territories  of  the  republic  j 
and  the  other  authorifing  the  arreft  and  imprifonment  of  all  his 
raajefty’s  fubje£ts.  Both  of  thefe  meafures  are  inimical  to  the 
libwal  fpirit  of  modern  warfare :  the  former  plan  may,  in  its  ef¬ 
fects,  be  as  inconvenient  to  our  adverfaries  as  to  ourfelves;  and 
the  latter  is  an  unprincipled  attack  upon  private  rights,  by  which 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  diftates  of  found  diferetion,  are 
c^lly  difregarded  and  violated.  But  that  injuftice  ftiould  be 
offered  to  ftrangers,  can  excite  little  furprife,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  wife  and  virtuous  among  their  fellow-citizens  are  daily 
expiring  by  the  moft  fanguinary  decrees,  and  the  privileges  of 
foreign  potentates  trampled  under  foot,  can  comparatively  roufe 
no  indignation  when  we  behold  the  consort  of  their  native 
prince,  after  a  feries  of  unparalleled  infults,  Spiring  by  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  execution.  This  cataftrophe,  which. feems  to 
have  been  deferred  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  keeping  the  mind  of 
the  unhappy  fufferer  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe  ftill  more  excruciating 
tha^n  the  pangs  of  dilTolving  nature,  has  at  length  been  perpe¬ 
trated  with  every  circumftance  of  hprror.  Deprived  of  every 
ODMrtunity  of  vindicating  her  innocence,  and,  from  the  temper 
nfner  judges,  entertaining  no  hope  of  acquittal;  warned  by  the 
murder  of  her  hulband  of  her  own  approaching  fate ;  torn  from 
her  only  remaining  confolation  by  being  feparated  from  her  fon, 
aodaccufed  of  a  crime  which  humanity  feels  to  be  highly  im¬ 
probable,  and  which  the  common -fenfe  of  mankind  loudly  de- 
dares  to  be  impofftble ;  (he  had  only  to  implore  the  termination 
her  exiftcncc  as  the  moft  exalted  a£l  of  mercy.  On  the 
charadier  and  condu(ft  of  this  princefs  various  opinions  will  be 
formed:  the  moft  fevere  inquirer  muft  acknowledge  that  the 
ttiormous  often ces 


_  puted  to  her  are  unfupported  by  fuch  ^ 

<icgree  of  evidence  as  to  juftify  us  in  inferring  criminality;  and 
her  patience  and  magnanimity,  her  conjugal  and  maternal  afi. 
^ion,  have  procured  for  her  the  efteem  pf  every  nation  in  Eu- 
excepting  that  by  which  (he  was  put  to  death.  .To  exte- 
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puatc  guik,-  and  to  obliterate  the  rernenibrance  of  folly  and  inw  j 
firmity,  is  the  diftinguifhed  privilege  of  misfortune;  its  (anc.  j 
tuary  will  be  violated  with  caution  and  reluftance  by  every  be-  ^ 
nevolent  hiftorian,  while  the  condu£l  of  her  deftroyers  will  be  \ 
cxecrj^ted  as  the  rdult  of  the  moft  contemptible  cowardice,  and  I 
tlieWoft  unneceffary  and  implacable  cruelty.  In  the  j 


SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS  OF  FRANCE 


the  arms  of  the  republicans  have  been  but  too  fuccefsful.  The  | 
city  of  Lyons,  alter  a  defence  w'hich,  confidering  the  opennrfs  I 
of  its  fituation,  and  their  inadequate  refources,  reflefts  thc| 
bfgheft  honour  on  the  courage  and  conftancy  of  its  inhabi.  | 
tants,  has  at  length  been  evacuated  by  the  royal  party.  The 
vidtory  of  the  conventional  troops  has  been  attended  with  the 
moft  fatal  confequences  to  that  devoted  place.  By  a  recent 
decree  its  name  has  been  changed ;  the  moll  bloody  prol'crip- 
tions  enjoined  to  be  exercifed  againft  the  ravourers  of  kingly 
government,  and  their  well-earned  property  divided  among  the 
crew  of  fans  culottes^  by  whom  they  were  expelled.  The  con¬ 
tinued  good  fortune  of  the  latter  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  melancholy  but  unavoidable  refledlion,  that,  in  a  ftate  in 
which  the  bonds  of  civil  fubjedlion  are  diflolved,  the  needy  and 
the  profligate  will  always  exceed  in  number,  and  be  more  llre- 
nuous  in  exertion,  while  the  more  limited  and  feeble  efforts  of 
the  better  part  of  the  com,m unity  too  often  accelerate  the  ruinj 
of  the  caufe  they  efpoufe.  The  loyalifts  who  furvived  this  dif. 
comfiture,  have  fince  directed  their  march  towards  I 

'  ! 

TOULON,  -  I 

with  the  rcfolution  of  joining  their  brethren  there,  or  at  leaft  cf| 
impeding  General  Carteau  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fiege.  lo 
the  rcduclion  of  this  port  the  republicans  have  hitherto  mad^l 
but  little' progrefs.  The  garrifbn  has  b^-en  lately  reinforced  Ixy 
2  detachment  of  Neapolitan  troops,  and  the  enemy  have  lieea 
repelled  in  all  their  attacks.  His  majefty’s  minifters  have  ap: 
‘pointed  a  commiffioner%  of  eminent  talents  and  integrity,  ta 
refide  at  this  place,  and  to  provide  for  the  honourable  fulfilment 
of  the  ftipulations  entered  into  with  the  inhabitants  by  Lord 
Hnoil ;  and  in  fo  doing  have  demonftrated  their  refolution  o»j 
reftoring  to  oiir  ancient  rival  a  fyftem  of  regular  and  falutarri 
freedom  by  the  means  of  Bntifti  valour,  generofity,  and  pru¬ 
dence,  inftea'd  of  aiming  at  tHe  refloratioa  of  defpotifm, 

•  Sir  Gilbert  EiUdtt* 

whiCi 
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which  they  have  been  fo  repeatedly  charged  by  their  political 
aacagonifts.  The  military  prowefs  of  the  , 

SPANISH  NATION, 

which  has  lain  dormant  fo  long,  feems  to  have  arifen  with  re* 
novated  fplendour  during  the  prefent  conteft.  The  army  of 
that  gallant  and  high-fpirited  people,  under  General  Riccardos^ 
has  completely  defeated  the  French  near  Perpignan;  and  the 
conqueft  of  that  place,  and  of  the  whole  department  of  tho 
caftern  Pyrenees,  may  be  the  ultimate  confequence  of  their  vic-» 
tory.  Notwithftanding  the  proximity  of  local  fituation,  and 
the  impoflibility  of  preventing  all  intercourfe,  our  information 
with  refpeil  to  the  revoltcrs  in 

BRITTANY 


isfeanty,  obfeure,  and  unfatisfadfory.  If  fomc  accounts  may 
be  depended  upon,  the  army  of  La  Vendee  has  fwelled  to  a 
formidable  hoft,  actuated  by  the  fierce  fpirit  of  religious  real^ 
and  the  lofty  fentirhehts  of  monarchical  honour;  and,  under  thj 
iiidtience  of  thefe  principles,  perpetually  difeomfiting  their  op¬ 
ponents,  and  threatening  to  carry  deftrudtion  to  the  gates  or 
Faris.  On  the  other  hand,*  they  are  reprefented  as  an  ignorant 
ndbigotted  crowd,  headed  by  unwarlike  priefts,  and  trembling 
snd  difperfing  on  the  approach* of  the  republican  troopr.  We 
can,  however,  fcarcely  confidef  the  latter  reprefentation  as  juft, 
irhen  we  refledt  that  this  rebellion  has  exifted  ever  fince  the 
bundation  of  the  re'public,  notwithftanding  every  cfFort  which 
las  been  made  to  quell  it,  and  that  its  leaders  mull  have'  ac- 
[uired  both  ftrength  and  confidence  from  the  enormities  which 
be  Convention  has  committed,  and  the  dangerous  foreign* 
lars  in  which  it  is  involved.  We  are  almoft  equally  uncer* 
iin  as  to  their  objedl  and  their  progrefs.  By  fome  they  are* 
tprefented  as  impelled  by  a  fuperftitious  madnefs,  only  lefs 
itrnicious  than  the  political  frenzy  of  their  enemies ;  while  by 
Aers  they  are  regarded  as  fincerely  attached  to  the  conftitu- 
ional  freedom  of  their  country,  and  vigoroufly  exerting  them-^ 
dves  for  its  reftoration.  France,  indeed,  at  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment,  contains  an  immenfe  people  under  the  dominaticn  of  va- 
‘ous  contending  paflions,  whofe  ultimate  effeils  it  is  impoflible 
odifcover.  Some  idolifing  a  monftrous  and  anomalous  liberty', 
^  facrificing  at  her  Oirine  every  thing  which  is  dear,  valuable, 
tufefiil  to  mankind  ;  fome  equally  difdaining  to  fubinit  to 

of  their  countrymen,  or  to  receive  a  form  ot  govern* 
^nt  fVom  a  foYefgn  ftate,  and  cohfigning  themlelves  to  a  v6-> 
“ntary  death;  fomc  gratifying  pexfonal  or  political  enmity  by 
'  •  •  4  ailaifination 
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aflaffinatian  and  murder;  and  all  parties,  conditions,  and  Texes, 
tindured  with  a  ferocioufnefs  which,  if  it  continues^  mull  crak 
the  countiy  from  the  rank  it  once  held  in  the  civilifed  world. 
To  avert  this  confequence,  we  truft  that  the  people  will  « 
length  be  roufed  from  the  delufive  dumber  into,  which  they  have 
been  plunged  by  their  fanguinary  and  ambitious  demagogues; 
though,  before  that  period  arrives,  we  are  obliged. to  concur  in 
the  fentiment  of  a  much- condemned,  but  too  prophetical 
writer,  and  to  obferve,  that  ‘  their  commonwealth  mull  lirft 

•  pafs  ‘  through  many  varieties  of  untried  being,  arid  in  every 

•  change  be  purged  with  fire  and  blood/  Though  the  idea  of 
fubjugating  France  may  be  condemned  as  unjuft,  or  ridiculed 
as  chimerical,  yet  the  depriving  her  of  her  foreign  conquefts, 
and  by  that  means  deftroying  that  predominant  influence  in 
Europe  which  fhe  has  fo  long  poftell'ed,  and  fo  uniformly  abuled, 
is  lawful,  expedient,  and  neceifary.  The  provinces  of 

ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE, 

which  were  taken  from  the  empire  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
will  probably  be  once  more  united  to  the  Germanic  body,  in 
confequence  of  the  forcing  of  the  lines  at  WeilTenburg  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Wurmfer.  When  the  importance  and  difliculty  of  this 
enterprife  is  confidered,  the  facility  with  which  it  was  efleded 
xefle^s  the  bigheft  honour  on  the  officer  by  whom  it  ^'a$ 
achieved*  With  an  unimportant  lofs  he  has  probably  fecured 
the  pofTeffipn  of  the  two  laft-mentioned  provinces,  and  opened 
to  the  allies  the  fame  road  by  which  they  advanced  towards  Pa¬ 
ris  ij}  the  courfe  of  laft  autumn;  and  though  the  latenefs  of  the 
feafon  may  prevent  their  renewing  that  attempt  at  prefent,  yet 
it  may  be  refumed  on  -the  commencement  of  another  campaign, 
and  he  attended  with  the  moft  deciftve  eftetfts*  It  is  generally 
fuppofed,  that  the  people  of  Allace  and  Lorraine  have  borne  the 
yoke  of  the  French  with  wearinefs  and  difguft ;  and  as  they  are 
attached  to  the  empire  from  a  fimilarity  of  language  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  of  courfe  regard  the  excefles  of  the  Convention  wid 
additional  emotions  of  horror,  it  may  be  prefumed  they  wil 
fubmit  to  the  dominion  of  their  former  matters  with  cheerful 
riefs  and  fati^a£Uon.  In  every  variety  of  fortune,  and  undii 
every  change  of  circumftances,  the  inhabitants  of  the . 

.  !  t 

NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  FRANCE 

have  preferved  an  undeviating  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  tr^ 
commonwealth*  •  The  calamities  they  *  have  endured  from  th 
operations  of  the  combined'  armies,  arKlithe  folly  and  wi.ckei 
nefs  of  their  own  governors,  have  neither*  ihaken  their  coo^ 
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ftanCTj  diminifticd  their  exertions,  nor  abated  their  confidence 
of  ultimate  triumph.  The  decree  for  raifing  the  people  in  a 
jnafs,  which  has  failed  of  producing  any  benefit  to  its  projedors 
in  any  other  part  of  the  republic,  (eems  likely  in  this  quarter 
to  threaten  the  molf  ferious  impediments  to  the  future  progrefe 
of  the  allied  troops.  On  their  retreat  from'  Dunkirk,  General 
Bouchard  was  arrefted  by  order  of  the  committee  of  public 
welfare,  and  tranfported  to  Paris  to  be  tried  for  neglecting  to 
pfofccure  to  the  utmoft  the  advantages  he  had  obtained  over 
thcEnglifh  and  Dutch.  The  army  under  his  command,  which 
was  augmented  by  new  levies  to  the  number  of  200,000  men, 
was  entrufted  to 

JOURDAIN, 

# 

a  man  of  a  ferocious  and  blood-thirfty  temper,  but  by  no 
means  deftitute  of  the  courage  of  a  foldier,  or  the  ability  of  a 
leader.  His  firft  objeCl  was  to  force  the  Auftrians  (who  had 
hitherto  been  fuccefsful  in  all  their  enterprifes)  to  raife  the 
liege  of 

MAUBEUGE, 

and  retire  from  the  frontiers  of  France.  For  this  purpofc  he 
attacked  the  corps  of  Clairfait;  and  though  he  cannot  lioail  of 
having  routed  that  officer,  yet  by  dint  of  fuperior  numbers,  he 
compelled  him  to  join  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  effeCl  has  been  fuch  that  the  Auftrian  commander  has  for 
the  prefent  abandoned  the  fiege.  By  forhe  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  total  difeomfiture;  though  it  may  flill  be' hoped  that  the 
prince  will  have’it  in  his  power  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  general 
^gagement,  and  by  that  means  to  fecure  the  conquefts  he  has 
already  obtained,  to  give  additional  luftre  to  the  reputation  he 
has  acquired,  and  to  haften  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent  ar¬ 
duous  conflict,  as  on  the  ififue  of  a  battle  it  rtmft  depend  whether 
The  campaign  will  be  clofed  with  glory  and  advantage  to  the 
Confederates, '  or  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  and  United  Pro- 
rinces  be  expofed  as  before  to  be  invaded  and  overrun  by  the 
French.  As  adminiftration,  with  the  greateft  propriety,  has 

Iconftantly  declared  that  indemnification  for  the  exp^nccs  We 
®ight  incur  in  the  courfe  of’  hoftilitics,  (hould  be  one  of  th^ 
principal  objeCts  of  their  attention,  we  are  happy  in  being  able 
to  congratulate  the  country  on  the  profpeCt  of  the  means  of  this 
indemnification  being  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the 

FRENCH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

formidable  armament  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John 
Icrvis,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  loyalifts,  may  obtain  for  us 

I^e  valuable  poiTeifions :  and  thus  the  iacouveniencics  of.the 
7’  war 
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war  will  be  Icncned  during  its  continuance;  and,  on  the  reflor- 
ation  of  tranquillity,  the  evils  with  wdiich  it  is  unavoidably  con- 
ncdled,  fpeedily  removed.  T  he  ambition  and  turbulence  of 
France,  which  has  kindled  fo  dfcadful'a  flame  in  Europe,  feeii^s 
to  threaten  alfj  the  peaceful 


STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Genet,  the  ambaflador  to  the  republic,  having  expoftulated  with 
the  prefident  on  his  prohibiting  the  capture  of  the  vefl'els  of  the 
allied^  powervS.  by  American  privateers* under' French  colours, 
arid  receiving*  a  proper,  though"  to  hirn  unfatisfadtory  anfwer, 
declared  his  refolution  of  appealing  ta  the-  people  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  General  Wafliingtoh,  in* imitation  of  Chauvelin 
anjong’us^  *  "Fhis  infokht  outrage  upon  conftituted  govc^rrtment- 
was  refented  with. dignity  and.  lirmnefs -by  the  prefident;  and 
hi$,  cpndudt  .has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  his  fellow- 
citizejis. .  How  far  this . difference  jnay  be. carried,  it  is^impblTi- 
bie  to  determine,  though  its*  afpedi  at  prefent  ftrongly  corrobo-*  I 
rates  the  opinion  we  entertain,  that  this  war  can  only  be  con-  I 
fidercd  as  a  ftruggle  pf-*every  fyilem  of  rational  legillation  and  I 
policy  againft  the  moft  odious  and  deftrudlive  anarchy  that  ever  I 
difiiwced  or  tormented  mankind.  \  ' 

w  *  . . 

'  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  how  imagined  that  parliament  will  not  meet  till  after 
Chriftmas;  and  the  uncertain  ftate  of  afFairs  on  the  continent.  | 
has  been  affigned  as  the  reafdn  for  this  delay.  The  peace  of  I 
this  coantry’has  been  lately  diftufbed'by  riots,  at  Brillol  and  | 
Birmingham;  which  do' not,  however;  appear  to  have  originated  | 
in  political  motives,  ar.d  which  cannot  impair  that  confidence  1 
which  the  executive  power  ought  to  repofe  in' a  nation  vvhich,  i 
taken  in  the  aggregate,,  fubmits  w'lfh'  the  i^bft  magnanimous  I 
cCurage  to  the  exigencies  of  its  fituation,  convinced  of  the  pro-* 
pfiety  and  juftice  of  the  meafures  which  have  been  adopted,  and 
ufihg  all  their  exertions  to  promote  their  fpeedy  aiid  complete 
execution* 


‘1^  Cofuniunications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefed  to 
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